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RECENT BOOKS OF SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 


with comments by the publishers 


The Psychology of Thought. By H. L. Hou.ine- 
wortH. $3.00. D. Appleton and Company, N., Y. 


The subject is approached through studies of sleep- 
ing and dreaming. What thoughts are, how judg- 
ments and ideas originate, how motives determine 
the course of reflection and how thought processes 
are related to other types of mental activity—are 
among the chief topics. 


Principles of Plant Growth. By W 


RosBins. 299 pp. $2.25. John Wiley 


Ine. 

An elementary botany discussing in 
nical language the fundamental principles 
growth. Plant behavior rather than struct 
phasized and the illustrative material is |! 
plants. 








Hygieia or Disease and Evolution. By Burton 
P. THom. 107 pp. $1.00. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Another addition to the “ To-day and To-morrow 
Series.” What disease really is, its vast importance 
as a factor in the survival of the fittest and how 
man will eventually become immune to it—are some 
of the interesting phases of which the author treats. 


Peopling the Argentine Pampa. By Marx 
JEFFERSON. 200 pp. $4.00. American Geo- 
graphical Society, N. Y. 

A thorough study written as a result of a journey 
made in 1918 on behalf of the American Geographical 
Society to study European colonization in the Argen- 
tine Republic. The text is illustrated with excellent 
photographs. 








Procedures in Employment Psychology. By 
Water V. BrnegHam and Max Freyp. 262 pp. 
$5.00. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 

A manual outlining the procedure for developing, 
evaluating and installing measurement methods in 
vocational selection. A book not only for the em- 
ployer and applicants, but for those who give voca- 
tional and educational counsel. 


Psychological Studies. By THEODO 
$6.00. The Williams and Wilkins Compa 
Makes available for the first time in Eng 
monographs to 
Nature of Musical Consonance and Disso: 
Law of Psychic Relativity and Weber's |! 
Space of Visual Perception. 
The Pulse of Progress. By ELLsworts 
INGTON. 341 pp. $5.00. Charles 
Sons. 
A deeply interesting study of the ways 


valuable workers in psy 





racial character is moulded and modified by « 


ment. Dr. Huntington is professor at Yak 


sity and is eminently fitted to take up thes 


tions. 





Elements of Physics. 
J. 


Ginn and Company. 


By Rorert A. M 


HENRY GALE, WILLARD R. Pyti 


A thorough revision of this standard te, 
ten to present elementary physics in suc! 
to stimulate the pupil to do some think 


own account. 





China: Land of Famine. 
tory. 191 pp. $4.00. 
Society, N. Y. 

An interesting and thorough study of China's 
major problem written by the Secretary of the China 
International Famine Relief Commission. In simple 
language the writer sets forth the reasons why fam- 
ines are so prevalent in China and how he believes 
they can be prevented. 


The Origin of Birds. By GerHarD HEILMANN. 
204 pp. $7.50. D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 


By Water H, Mat- 
American Geographical 





A eclentific study of prehistoric flying creatures in 
their relation to the birds of the present. Illustrated 
with two plates in color and 149 photographs and 
figures from drawings by the author. 


Symbionticism and the Origin of Species. By 
Ivan EB, Wari. $3.00. Williams and Wilkins 





Company, Baltimore. 

A quantitative study in demonstration of the living 
nature of the mitochondria followed by an attempt 
to explain the origin of species on this basis. 











Applied X-Rays. By Grorer L. Crar: 
$4.00. McGraw-Hill Book Company, N 

A discussion of X-Rays as a new tool i: 
It aims to tell what they are and what th 
how they may be applied to the practica) | 
of everyday life. 





Seribner 
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Hydrogen Ion Concentration. By Leonor Mics 


AELIS. 


$5.00. Williams and Wilkins Co., 


Md 


The first English edition of three volumes cont 


on hydrogen-ion work. 
ical principles. 





How to Study in College. By Lea A. 1 
394 pp. $3.00. Henry Holt & Company 


While written primarily for college stud: 


hoped that it will prove useful to anyone eng 


intellectual work. 


al work 


tuting the latest edition of Michaelis’s classic: 
Presents the physico 


cher 


N, } 


aged 
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CARL AKELEY AND HIS WORK 


By Dr. CLYDE FISHER 


Cart AKELEY has gone, his spirit hav most men do into Irs lle reme! 
¢ passed on November 17, 1926, on thi bered to ( nad he 
slopes of Mount Mikeno in the interion ereat adventure deat Only thos 
oO} ‘* Brightest Africa.’ the eontinent he are fit to v who do not tear to du 
loved best. This news brought deep soi and non e fit to die w ve shru 
row and a sense of great loss to hosts of Irom Lite ! ‘ ] 
devoted friends seattered over the lenet { Was as Tl ily \keley s p OSOT 
and breadth ot the eountry and to thi as if WAS O s orent end who wrote 
far corners of the earth Coming in the the lines 
prime of his busy life, the end seemed Born on a irm in Orleans Count 


so untimely and so tragic But Akeley New York. he savs By all the rules o 


put more into threesecore years than the gam should have bee farme 








LION AND CAPE BUFFALO 
BRONZE BY AKELEY SHOWING A LION PERFORMING THE AMAZING FI OWN A CAPI 
FFALO. THIS PIECE OF SCULPTURE WILL SUPPLEMEN 
IN THE AFRICAN HA 
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age oO thirt 
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Wis abl 


older boys Oo! 
book was 
‘tor in his lit 
the world 


raising taxidermy, 


a method 


TO bye Ont 


ementary to his 


rder to enlare 


e TOOK a Te 


1 
€ CONnCCIVEt 


listic background 


animals. 


\kelev Ss eari\ attempts 


he first expe riments wi 


age OL ning 


newly-mad« 


imous institution for 
ibution of specimens 
» training of museum curators 
further it was th 


xi rm\ in America 


probab 


ina Village 


friend 


ne saw in 


advertisement 


COST a aol 


to borrow a copy f? 


the nelgeni 


rr est 

0 ! in 
le s Wi 
eon buti 
wher nrodue 
it though t 


supplementary 


at art 


lor his moult 
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lar as Know! 


; 
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t} 


for taxidermic VTOUDS 


upon the 


English frie 
se hobby was taxidermy, he went 
New York, 
Ward’s Natural Science Estal 
During that 


id applied 


period tis wa 


col { eT 1On 


ror museums 


his autobiographical sketeh (Wei 
1926), Akeley tells us 1 

ardly slept a wink t! 
d decided to take his 
and go to Ward's 


next morning he walked thre« 


night atte 


Rising early 


rh railway station to eatech the tr: 
Vividls 


traversed most of 


he relates 
the streets 
ester, his courage sinking lower and 
r, before he finally found the great 


made of the jaws of a sperm whale, 


AKELEY AND 


this airecth 


painted 


Brue 


miles 
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at ( 
rel yr’? 
7 cso? 
\s 

t} 
’ eres 


had it) sf 
museums 
Not be 


mountins 


tudes in 


and landsea} 
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AKELEY HAS REMAINED IN AFRICA i) COMPLETE THE WORK 
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(Ke le v be Fal 


) liam Morton W eelel 
ites alt Ward’s [ 


ing in the high 


in 


In order to 


s academic ed 
to tutor him 
Milwaukee. Akeley acce} 
nd got a job at 


\luseum to pay for tood 

{ { prepared ror college 
almost deserted taxidermy to becom: 
nrofessor. but the work at the museum 
s«» engrossed his attention that 


tely decided to make it 


e ad 
If 
He stayed eight years 1m Milw iuKeE 


rking at his chosen voeation in thx 


seum and in a shop of his ow: 

One of the directors of the Milwaukee 
Museum had been to Lapland and 
rought back the skin of a reindeer and 


Lapp sledge and harne SS, W 


ic ne Wa 
xious to have shown in the museum 
\keley turned this material i 


Into a group 


1 Lapp driving his reindeer over tf] 
snow, the first habitat 


( 
FToUuDp ( ever 


ult. Later he mounted 


i 


rang-utans in lifelike poses 


are branches as accessories 


The reindeer and orang 
uraged Akeley to 


li 
Su go't aT 


e fur-bearing animals « 
lhe first ot These } 


muskrat group, whic 
ore than thirty 
as new. 
From Milwauke¢ 
1 Museum ot 
hicago, and it wa 
e latter 
Professor Dat 
‘urator of zoology, t 
xpedition to Afri 
IS part of the 


"a, 


world W 
mammals is better 1 
es and in individua 


kinds, Akeley 
On the 


wa 
contrary wa 
to attempt to bring Africa 


ea, not the animals alone. but t] 
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Photograph by Cli de Fishe r. Se pte mber 7 


‘ARL AKELEY IN HIS STUDIO 
MODELIN« i g ON ON SMA SCALI N PREPA Ww? 
CONCEIVED [LEMORIAI R HIS GREAT FRIENI 


FEI THA’ T Ww I I ; REPOSE, BETTE 
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The above description would apply to | subsequent eed | \| 
the mounting of a deer or a buffalo, but = seum Thi oul 
certain modifications are necessary i the Vire deer is 
mounting a rhinoceros or an elephant SCASO! eal Llere 
It should also be stated that no group Is storv ot ft shedding o ntlers 
prepared without first working out all growi . 
he attitudes o1 poses of the animals, and the short red redad ( t « Su 
the general composition of the group, it to the longe) red erav coat o 

small sketeh-model carefully mad the story of the ing and their ¢ 

Besides the groups of Afriean auimals as well as the entire evele of the s 
which Akeley prepared there is a series in the plant { ot Tine CVCSSOr1Cs 
of noteworthy groups of American ani took Akeley four vears to complete 


nals which has attracted attention and 1 
mmanded admiration of thousands of along, his methods of manikin constru 
isitors. These are the seasonal ae Cl Tion al d 0 making suc ICCOCSSOTIOCS 


rroups, made in Ake lt \ 's own shop ana artifice i SHOW moss aha [ei CS , One 
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ese rhinos.’’ 


CARL AKELEY AND HIS 
S mark e period ¢ Og sl \ 
t the Akeley mi 
e art of taxidermy 
s second expedition to A 
905, whe e collected 
r ‘‘] Fighting Bulls sw 
! nd impressive group it 
vy Field Hall of the Field Mu s 
Natural Histo es 
909 Akeley mad s third exped os 
Afriea, and this time or the 
n Museum of Natural Histor \) 
other things he collected the ar lw 
the statuesque group of African o 
ts for the proposed African Hall wilds \s 
\merican Museum. After return 
ome from this trip, he mounted quage 
elephants and they have been tem lete 
ly installed in what was former) » see as 
y’s ‘‘elephant studio.’” They now’ most t 
where they were mounted, await toric 
e consummation of Akeley ’s dream s the 
‘onstruction of African Hall whie 
ey proposed to build as a monument or s Ol 
s great friend, our naturalist pres a bhas-r 
Theodore Roosevelt ly et the 7 
elephant of the group was collecte nil 
Roosevelt and the ealf by Kerm , 
sevelt, when they wer inting S 1) 
heir hun 
vas on this exn tion to the « S nine ai 
Mount Kenya and to Ugar { 
formulated in detai s drean 
\fmean Hall. On the main floor, the 
] group W l] he { oT elt 
croup whi Akel isually ealle 
Alarm I ew lso be 
eroup of black rhino and a su 
up of the rare square-linped 01 n fit 
ho nd flan ng these, the 1 ( ! 
bronzes oO the Nandi on-speal 
These will endure indefinite 
protection of glass cases 
e been finished and are ready t 
stalled in African Hall as soo S iS 
s been built. Exeept for the bronz 
s ‘‘there will be nothing in the . ! 
| hall to detract from the majesty 
elephants and the lumbering bul x} 


WORK iN 
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months were required 
ri It was not until his fourth 

m to Africa in 1921-1922, that 

red the Kivu country, the home his} 


motion pletures ever 1 r } , . 
ro! lias 1n neir natura sur! at I < 
By his studies he showed that this 
KE ape is hardly Wid, that it is! . 
the ferocious beast that it was ! ! 
erly reputed to be The gorillas :' 
dy prepared for the African Hall \\ 
eP Oo] ly ones ever mounted hy amal t Ti | 
is seen them tlre n their ( : ! 
ints ( ) kK ) 
On his fifth and last expedition 
\irica, on whic ( embarked lar \ 
rv 30, 1926, he was joined by M1 cement gu 


ree Eastman and Mr. Daniel E fication 


Pomeroy, Whose generosity had made 
p possible. It was planned to collect > 
material for five of the large 


Afriean Hall. Akeley was probably st 


Crops 


lleeting accessories tor thie vor! I ! 
rroup as the last bit ot work he ad n ! 
Africa, for he passed away, according ! \ 
to the eablegram, on the slopes of Mount gur ! 
Mikeno in the heart of the gorilla coun Panan Cal 
try. His intrepid and courageous wife, both sic n the Great W 
Mary Jobe Akeley, herself an alpinist numer ! ! 
international reputation, has remained world. In 1 ! ! 
in Africa to supe rvise the compl tion oO] \ ! Ce » {y 
s work. he Fra? n Ty 
The foregoing brief account outlines The A 
oO! ! 1? nite S I 


Akeley’s accomplishment as an explorer, 


is a hunter-naturalist and as a taxi finding nvel ! 
lermist. As has been indicated, to be a picture 

taxidermist by the Akeley method, one in the f . n pl 
must be a sculptor, and Akeley has told such epis Sas n-spearu 


n small bronzes several dramatic stories not wa 


African life, besides the three large produced camera far | 
bronzes illustrating the Nandi lion-spear- to the needs ot the 
men. These smaller bronzes will supple- any in exister is nvel 
her 


ment the habitat groups of African may be appr 
Hall. Of these bronzes my favorite and the Ak camera 1s a dist 
the favorite of many of his friends is tI 


The Wounded Comrade.’’ In this a more thar dozen W 

ill elephant, having been wounded by to mentior r 
hunter’s gun, is being helped from the up for n mo ! ! 
ld of danger by two strong comrades other This was 01 ! 
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AKELEY CEMENT GUN AT PANAMA CANAL 


IN USE FOR iE PURPOSE OF PREVENTING SLIDES IN ¢ EBRA ¢ 





THE AKELEY CEMENT GUN 
IN USE APPLYING CONCRETE TO STEEL FRAMEWORK OF DOME FOR ZEISS PROJECTION 


PLANETARIUM IN JENA, 
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\KELI CAMERA IN ARCTIC LAPLA 


i \ 
M M 
CIN Oo N 
*M "hid Rost L. I | N ( | 
\V i. 
0 \ \I 
rmined upon by the inventor, after the onlv one ') 
disappointment in trying to phot tl : ru ‘lan-o'W 
lion-spearing in Africa with Akeley camer s1 
ndard type of camera It has the It was not planned fo1 
st efficient shutter, thereby enabling Ss an 
to make photographs under more advantages 
erse light conditions. In the even When the World W 
»¢ toward the close of the football gam vas past tl { ! 
Akeley camera operators make good his enti ! 
res after the other camera men hav mechanical re ! 
ne home. Most valuable to the nat especially i s contrib 
list photographer is the panoraming construction and in his 
ice, making it possible to ‘‘pan’’ up large searchlights 
rd, downward or diagonally, thus Thirtv vears ago Ake 
ning the bird or animal in the field Africa the first time, and 1 


matter how erratic its movements. quent trips he came to 


this account the Akeley camera was of the mag 
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“THE WOUNDED COMRADI 


FIRS BRON ZI TELLS THE APPEA 


HELPED AWAY FROM 


He realized that they 


oomed to decrease and even to disap 
ar if something drastic were not done 


prevent. Akeley always was a con 


ationist at heart, collecting speci 


ens only to preserve them, but he did 


first great work along this line when 
secured the establishment of the first 
Park in Central Africa, th 


National Albert, in the Belgian 


ngo. This was set apart by a royal 


ree of His Majesty, the King of Bel 
on Mareh 12, 1925. It provides 
ute sanctuary for all the wild life 
however, the animal 


Akeley 


n its confines ; 


his 


h interested 


most in 
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efforts to accomplish this wor 


vation was the gorilla 

Akeley 
lencv, Baron de Cart 
the Ambassador 
States, and to James Gust 
the Belg 
making this pa 


H 


morial lives in 


vives much ¢ 
} 


er «ce 


‘ 
Belgian 


ian consul at Ba 


POsSs hls 
that 


with John Finley 


this great Kiy 


Now Akeley’s body lies i 
ful spot. Surrounded by 
charm and the g natura 
he loved, no more appropr 


ing place could be imag 


it was of his own choosing 


reait te 


» His Exe 


Mi 


thy 


in 
Wi 


il 


iVuUs W) 


eT 
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iv } “ ( } >? S who econ STC CE RC ( l ne hy 
pane him o7 hat exped n. In sp nan st i One Ss rem 
ng of his biggest gorilla I envy that 1 quot mn or Ed ras 
( inf . F nel i! pv! (ra ne at t ‘ \| ele ¢ oteg ‘Wh non } O 
fallen giant at his feet, he said [ wisi young aces not mean U 
L d be buried here vhen I di they are young, Dut tha i 
+} a *hic 7 
In en a superficial review ¢ \ke ner i 
’ t} Oo 7 Kee ~ eapnirit ti 
lev’s achievements. one is Impressed with hing of Ak ‘ 
hail remember 
the unusual ability of the man. He maegh 
Although Akel ould 1 
stands out as an explorer, a sculptor, a 5 
his dream Af} in Hal 
taxidermist, an inventor, a conservation : 
. 1 rortunately he haa rained | 
IS Dut more than all these. to those wht : : 3 
vell, other met Vho WILL De 
knew him best, he stands out as a man, . 
the work In accordance Wit! 
a very human man, with the character a sn} 
;, and these men will be inspire 


S Ss T tT we ll like lamely traicnt ! 
isthe that we all like, nan iy, s raigh work as a memorial 


forwardness, honesty, simplicity and African Hall will be a mor 
genuineness. Akeley was a real man natural history, a thing of gr 


with a wonderful mind and a big heart as well as accuracy—as the rea 


He loved children and he himself always  Akeley’s fondest dream shi 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


SHOULD THE TAX LAWS BE ENFORCED 
AND ENFORCEABLE? 


By Professor FRED R. FAIRCHILD 





ON S the sTrum ( 
S wi rt nadueed To eo 1 ( Lae 
vhose expenditure enables out . 
to pertorm OSE St es w eme 
rough our legis ve repres 
$ ve required otf 11 The loso 
x nm presumes 1 e legis ( rag I 
e body sha determine, first. thy le 
int ol money to be raised by Taxa l f 
! and. seeond.. th machinery by) l l ( 
ech each shall be ealled upon To ¢ a 
ripute IS Shal ! rmony W some roval ‘ 
general principle of equitable distrib the : 
tion. Taxation is thus a matter of lee ( 
enactment and administratior lL in ( 
your present consideration of w m vainst 
it first blush appear to be the merely done 
hetorical questions: s ild the tax laws reiv u 
IM enforced and Cl oreeabl 0 Those 
In the old days ot the absolute mor \\ ss ( 
rehy, the laws were not made by thi plies . 
weOple They wert mposed upol thre Taxatl 
( ple by the w 1] 0 Thre hg \ { 1) 
\iling spirit of hostility and opposition rulers 
>» law was the normal condition: it was viii 
ken for granted that people generally ll. It is 
ld violate the laws if they could wit 
nity Kntoreement ol Ww Wis { vit ‘ 
mplished only by the power leg ( 
g against the will of the peopl 
but in the theory 0 the modern demo = ev aeterl e | ! 
e government, the laws ire enact CN 1 
e people, imposed upon themselves tax n . 
hemselves for the common good. bh be obt 
| a : , . “ ‘ SNES 
> Ix So ul a I s ~ the taxes 
\mer ’ Acs at r \ ; 1 i \\ 
S e, Philad ) 28, 2 prove 
] ; 














the are entitled to presume upon the 
good will and cooperation of the publie 
In carrying out this mandat 

But let no one harbor the delusion that 


popular cooperation may take the plac 


of official enforcement. The tax law will 


not enforee itself, Th taxpavers €al 
not be called upon to shoulder the bur 
den of enforcement Cooperation may 
be counted on Actual assistance in the 


administration of the tax law may he 


asked and obtained. The taxpayer is 
called upon to furnish lists of his taxable 
property and to render accounts of his 
taxable income. Information of great 
variety and in great detail is required 


To a ve ry consid rable extent the tax 
pavel s asked to assess the tax against 

mself. But such aid is rendered only 
on the assumption by the taxpaver that 
he is doing mere ly what the law requires 
of all He admits the nee SSItv OL taxa 
tion. He assumes that the tax svstem 
has been devised by the legislature with 
the intention to distribute the burden of 
taxation according to some reasonable 
principle of justice. He is willing to 
pay his share and even ready to aid the 
assessor in determining exactly what is 
his share unde r the law All this, how 
ever, on the assumption that the taxing 
authorities are playing fair with him, 
that what they ask of him they also ask 

and require of others; in short, that 
the tax law is enforeed. 

It follows that voluntary cooperation 
of the taxpayer can never be turned into 
self-enforeement of the tax law. Fail 
ure by the duly constituted officials to 
enitores the law ean not be long con 
cealed And just as soon as failure is 
gwen rally known comes the end of the 
assumption upon which the taxpayer 
cooperates 1n enforeing the law against 
himself. During the American Revolu 
tion, the Continental Congress had no 
authority to tax the peopl Instead it 
drew up its financial plans and appor 
tioned the cost among the several states, 


asking each to contribute its fair share. 
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every reason To @ive finane 


the common caus Yet 
once in each state the sus 
otner states were not doing 
and eat Stats undertook ton 
contribution small enoug S 
would run no risk of paying 
portion Thal Is ne i@hbors. ‘a 
tem OL requisitions upon the st 
down Kfficient and eve 
oreement 1s the rice O 
must pi mr the rood \ 
tion Oo The ¢ ens Tie 
0 TS Ws 

It is here that om cK Ss 
failed very American is s 
the general property tax o 
T ere are orty elegnt st eS 
eight separate tax laws, but 
mental features are still mue 
is required that eae person s 
entered in a list and that o 
name be a description and v: 
all his taxable property Asses 


provided by law. charged wil 


; 


ot preparing hess tax lists 


gory oT taxable prope rty ne 


most states. not only real estat 


forms of tangible personal pi 





household furniture, books and 


musical instruments, jewel! 


tangible property such as not 


eredits and hook accounts. 


hand, deposits in banks and 
shares ot corporation stock. 


assessor in thie oby iously ad ffic 


discovering and valuing all t 


oT prope rty Im tive DOSSCSSIO) 


owner, the law ealls upon the 


tor coope ration. to the extel 


Ol renderin: al least a list ana 


tion of all his taxabl propert 


law never contemplates self 


The official tax list is the wo 


assessor. Nothing that is requ 


taxpayer relieves the assesso1 


duty to discover and value 


property of every owner 


























And how do the taxing officials carry 
With respect to 


the assessors do generally 


nt this legal mandate? 


real estate 
make a serious attempt to examine and 
value all taxable property, at least 
in three or four or more years. As re- 
gards personal property, the practice 
varies. Obviously the duty imposed by 
law upon the assessors would require an 


onct 


actual visit to the home of each taxpayer 
and a eareful inspection of all his per- 
sonal belongings, in order to discover 
and value his taxable tangible person- 
alty. Even more elaborate and compli- 
cated procedure would be required to 
assess intangible property. In a few 
states such measures are taken, more or 
less perfunctorily. But such inspections 
are the exception, not the rule. In gen 
eral the assessor accepts the taxpayer’s 
statement with little or no question, 
scrutiny or check. The taxpayer who 
omits important items from his list in- 
eurs little risk of detection or punish- 
ment. Even the absence of all items of 
personal property neither arouses sus- 
picion nor leads to investigation by the 
In many a town it is taken for 
granted that few persons of ordinary 
means will list anything in the way of 
personal property. Declaration of items 
of household furniture, books, jewelry, 
ete., is apt to cause surprise on the part 
of the assessor. In many towns it is 
obvious that such declarations are un- 
welcome; they break into the regular 
routine of the assessor’s office; they are 
not encouraged. May I read, as an ex- 
treme instance of this, a passage from 
the report of the tax commissioner of 
Connecticut of an official investigation 
of the taxation of property in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut : 


assessor. 


The testimony relating to the bringing in of 
lists by taxpayers shows that the assessors, 
three in number, with from four to six clerks 
and assistants, work from nine o’clock A. M. 
until four o’clock P. M. daily during Septem- 
ber annually receiving lists from and filling out 
lists for taxpayers. Few of the number so em- 
ployed in 1923 are shown to have had experi- 
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ence r y char 
pe rf I Ss ~) Phe i ‘ b M4 
time pe I pers 
was less x s Ir 
the mo! f ve hundre W 

laily, but n 
one thousal sts were % 
out by the assess s rT) s 

} 1923. ts Ww é T ‘ 

¢ k A. M ! O 
a period of three hours, wit! 
people employed, between sever 
eight hundred lists were fill ‘ \ 
payers, and approximately tw ndred i 
fifty additional lists were r 
those so filled t The | n ber 
were handed in | ré ers 
who may be presumed to be fa with mak 
ing out such lists At ex mes i 
of the time, there w g f 
congest I n the city ha 1 nes [ X 
ers, each w ng for his turn, were formed. On 
the last da ment I t re Was re . 
the police were called to suppress dis 
line of taxpayers was forms pas lesks 
of the assessors and clerks wl we f g 
the lists It is the practice tor ar issessor or 
clerk who fills out a list for a taxpayer to read 
the list of the t ixpayer’s pr f é 
preceding and inquire wheth« he tax has 
transferred any property during the year If 
it appears that such transfer has been made, the 
memorandum of the town clerk, w s re 
quired by law to be filed with the a ssors 
prior to September 1, showing t sfers f 
property in the year preceding examined 
and notation on the list so being t is 
entered. The separate parcels f real estate are 
not described on the list as the w re lires A 
ecard system is maintained showing of 
each parcel of property to be taxed t tl 
information on such cards relating to 1 l 
buildings is meager. After having filled ta 
list for a taxpayer, no opportunity is g 
to see it, except when it is place 1 before him 
for his signature. The taxpayer is not asked 
if he has any other taxable property specifica 
mentioned on the form on which } s t 
property. The taxpayer is not ske he vns 
household furniture, jewelry, pianos, bonds or 
notes, or other taxable property By this pr 
cedure each person thus engaged fills out from 
sixty to one hundred lists for tax rs in a 
period daily of less than six hours, ar 
easions during the closing days of September 
this number is much exceeded 

While this is the account of an ex 
treme case, the essential situation thus 
exemplified is quite general. It is well 

2Sup. Rep. Tax Com. 1923-24, p. 7-8 
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known. Taxpayers have ceased to re- 
spect those parts of the law whose en- 
forcement is left to their own voluntary 
action. If no attempt is made to obtain 
the listing of household furniture, each 
taxpayer reasons that if others pay no 
taxes on such property, why should he? 
I have frequently heard some exception- 
ally conscientious taxpayer remark rue- 
fully: ‘‘ According to the town tax rec- 
ords I am the only person in my block 
who owns any taxable furniture, musical 
instruments, or jewelry,’’ or ‘‘according 
to the tax records I appear to be the 
richest man in my district, though every- 
one knows there are a dozen men who 
could buy me out without turning a 
hair.’’ Only the extremely quixotie will 
long permit himself to remain in this 
position. 

Not so long ago I had occasion to test 
the assessment of jewelry and watches 
in the city of New Haven by an inspec- 
tion of the records of the probate court. 
In the inventories of seventy-one estates 
examined the total value of jewelry and 
watches was $123,042. The late owners 
of this property in their last tax lists 
had reported as the value of this prop- 
erty (in excess of the legal exemption of 
$25) just $3,900. Of the seventy-one 
owners, thirty-two had filed no tax list 
whatever; of the rest, twenty-eight had 
listed nothing under this head; eleven 
had listed something less than the true 
value; while three had made a correct 
return. Of these three paragons of civic 
virtue, two were women and one was an 
insane man. The following plaintive 
wail from a not too ancient report of the 
Kentucky Tax Commission paints a fair 
picture of the situation in many states. 


There are a few good assessors in the State— 
we say a ‘‘few’’ for the lack of a general term 
that expresses a lesser number. 

The impression seems to be gaining ground 
throughout the State that we have a ‘‘single 
tax’’ system, and that personal property is ex- 
empt from taxation, and, inasmuch as real 
estate is compelled to bear the burden, it is 
the privilege of the owner and the duty of the 


officials to connive to list al 


} 


low figure. In the matter 
erty no witness testified 
claimed to have assessed it 
owners had intended to give it 
In substance, they contend that 
in anywhere, and excuse themselv: 
ground that it is a matter of 
erty, and exercise their right « 

The result is that after the num! 
that the assessor arbitrarily i 
to the number that the County 
visors raise, there remains ali 
the people in the State who fix tl 
selves upon which they are willing t 
and it is a safe assertion that 
that 95 per cent. are not inclined to 
amount. 


In the absence of real enforcement 
the law, other devices aimed to ma 
taxpayers toe the mark are futile 
taxpayer is required to take oath 
return. Result: ‘‘taxpayers oat) 
comes a bye-word. Heavy penal 
imposed for failure to list property 
penalties are as unenforced as the la 
self. In short, that support and co 
tion which might be counted on in 
of a law well enforced is lost. Th« 
eral property tax has become a not: 
farce. 

I have dwelt at some length upon t 
general property tax, the chief soure: 
revenue of our states and their local s 
divisions. The corresponding pl: 
the revenue system of the federal gover 
ment is occupied by the income tax. 1 
situation here is distinctly better. Yet 
after all, the difference is one of deg 
only. The high hopes with which 
greeted this new taxing device s 
dozen years ago have been by now 
siderably dimmed. And the chief ¢a 
has been, I believe, the reliance upon sel! 
assessment with inadequate checking 
The returns of the largest taxpayers r 
ceive more or less careful examinat 
though generally so long after the tim 
of filing as to lose much of their effectiv: 
ness. As to the returns of the mor 
numerous class of small taxpayers, there 
is little beyond the checking necessary 
determine whether the several items on 
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return are in proper form and con- 
nt among themselves. To a very con 
ble degree the taxpayers are left to 
ine, each for what the 
unt of his tax should be, and there 
nereasing popular suspicion as to the 
returns. 
ere is danger that the income tax may 
he way of the property tax. 
place responsibility for this situa- 
upon the taxpayers is idle. Harp- 
n the deficiencies of ‘‘ dishonest tax- 


Is a man ‘‘dis- 


himself, 


TY 
I 
racy and honesty of the 


rs’’ gets us nowhere. 
est’? because he does not do, to his 
hurt, what it is the business of the 

What 
iid the honest taxpayer do? Take, 
xample, the case of bonds and simi- 


“eers of his government to do? 


rinvestments. There is, let us assume, 
serious attempt, or at any rate no 


ssful attempt, by the assessors of his 


suc- 


town to discover and assess such prop- 

y. Owing to the escape of so much 
taxable property and the prevailing un- 
lervaluation of that which does not 
scape, the tax base is narrowed and, in 
rder that the 
raised, the tax rate must be correspond- 
ngly high. Rates of per cent., 

ree, four, five per cent. or even higher 

e common enough. Must the honest 
taxpayer list at its full value (he can 
scarcely enter it at any other value) a 
$1,000 four per cent. bond, when his 
local property tax rate is five per cent., 
ind pay $50 a year in taxes on a bond 
from which he derives an income of $40 
ayear? Even if his town imposes the 
very moderate rate of two per cent., his 
tax would equal half the income from 
the property. Certainly this result is 
not in harmony with the spirit of the 
tax law. 

Shall the honest taxpayer declare at 
ts full value all his taxable household 
‘urniture, clothing, jewelry and other 
personal effects, when he knows that the 
great bulk of all such property of other 
owners is untaxed? Must he insist on 
the assessment of his real estate at its 
full value, when he knows that others 


necessary revenue be 


two 
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put theirs in at 
ter of its 
because he 

in his s 

lists which 
hundred 

eause he 

what the 
encourage, and 
outrageously p 
Edmund Bur 
you Ca 
You ¢ 


American public is dishonest, save 


colonists, 


those few quixotic souls who, by 


ing the letter of the tax law, do viol 
to its spirit. 

No more can we lay the blame on 
assessors and other taxing officials 
sessment of the 
first, the discovery of all taxable prop 


erty and, second, the valuation of su 


property tax requ 


property. No 


especial difficulty is 
volved in the discovery of real estat 
and the more bulky and visible forms of 
tangible personal property, such as ma 
chinery, farm animals, ete 

of tangible 
hold furniture, 
ments, etc., present serious 
Nothing short of 
would suffice, and such procedure is most 


personalty, such as |} 
isi¢al 
diffi 


a ne use-Tto } ouse se 


books, mi 


unwelcome to the taxpayer and naturally 


repugnant to the assessor. In the case 
of the more valuable 
elry, the most tho 
often fail to discover the taxable prop- 
erty. If regular house-to-house search 


forms, such as jew 


rough search would 


were the rule, as it is not, much of the 
most valuable personal property could 
be readily concealed or spirited 
over tax day. When we 
tangible personal property, concealment 
is so easy that anything like 
aid of 


is quite out ot the ques- 


iway 


come to in 


general dis 


covery, except with the the tax 
payer himself, 
tion. 

If discovery of 
difficult matter, the process of valuation 
is infinitely more so. 


pretty generally agree, I believe, upon 


taxable property is 


Our state tax laws 
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the meaning of value for tax purposes. 
They have in view the actual market 
value—what the property would sell for 


—and are thus in agreement with the 
concept of value as set up in the science 
of economics. Now, except at the very 
moment of the determination of 
what a piece of property would sell for 
—that is, its value—is a matter of judg- 
ment or appraisal. Tax assessment is 
nothing other than the discovery and ap- 
praisal of taxable property. 

Now appraisals, in business and prac- 
tical affairs, are common enough, and 
every one must have some notion of the 
process and the conditions requisite to 
accurate appraisal. It will be recognized 
that appraisal is the work of experts and 
specialists, that the man capable of a 
trustworthy appraisal of rural real es- 
tate might cut a sorry figure if called 
upon to appraise the machinery and 
equipment of a watch factory or the in- 
ventory of a dry goods store. It will be 
recognized that real appraisal involves 
time and expense and will generally re- 
quire the assistance of the owner of the 
property. This is what appraisal means 
to the business man, the banker, the in- 
surance company, the investor. And I 
submit that nothing less will suffice for 
such assessment as will carry out the 
spirit of the general property tax and 
lead to a just apportionment of the tax 
burden. 

But when we turn our attention to the 
actual facts of assessment, in the typical 
town, what do we find? An assessor or 
a board of appraisers, probably none of 
them expert appraisers, and even if so, 
necessarily expert in only a few lines, 
paid at a rate utterly inadequate to 
command expert knowledge or experi- 
ence, with virtually no resources for em- 
ployment of the necessary accounting, 
engineering and clerical assistance, and 
required by law to assess all the taxable 
property in the town in a period of a few 
weeks or months. The property which 
they must assess may include agricul- 


sale, 
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tural lands and buildings a1 
and residences, factories of e 
variety, with their 
equipment, raw materials, goods 
ess and finished products, stores \ 
merchandise of 
complexity, cor; 


mortgages, 


sible 


ventories of 
variety and 
stocks, bonds, 
patents, ° 
niture, works of art, libraries, 
musical instruments, 
nitely. 

Now there are cities which ha 
didly organized boards of assessors 
paid, permanently employed, 
expert knowledge of values of rea 
and possibly a few classes of 
property. But this represents 1 
favorable situation and applies 
the few exceptional cities. In 
nary town, the assessing board 
incompetent to perform anyth 
proaching a real assessment of eve1 
of the classes of property under their POE 
jurisdiction, to say nothing of the \ ety 
list of taxable property. 

Let me emphasize that this cone! 
implies no disparagement of the g 
body of American assessors. The 
generally men of ability and hor 
and they take their work seriously a 
do the best they can. The point is | 
the law imposes upon these men 
which is utterly impossible of 
plishment under the conditions 
high time that the American pub 
ognized this situation and prepar 
face its necessary implications. 

My time is limited, and I shall not t 
to develop at equal length the ec 
sponding situations in the federal which h 
system. That the condition is sin states fi 
will appear from the briefest glance at ity cor 
the operation of the income tax T the diffi 
mere reading of the full text of this | mn those 
would be enough to cause the ordinar quired 
citizen to entertain doubts of his ow the proy 
sanity. The officials charged with its ad corpora 
ministration have shown remarkable ski! 
in constructing the forms and framing 


boo : 


‘good will,’’ ete., house 


and SO on 


sonnel 1 

inter 
stateme! 
that her 
the tax! 

‘compl 
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. instructions for guidance of the tax- 
ver. Yet few taxpayers having in- 
mes even moderately complex are able 
make out their own returns without 
aid of lawyers, tax experts and ac- 
ntants. Students of the problem are 
ing increasingly alarmed at the 
iation which has been created by the 
ost unbelievable complexities of the 
neome tax law. I feel quite safe in as- 
rting that the task of a real enforce- 
ent of the federal income tax in its 
present form—an enforcement which 
uld command the respect of the tax- 
paying public and enable each taxpayer, 
when making out his own return, to as- 
syme with confidence that all other tax- 
payers were being required to render 
, urate returns—is beyond the powers 

f the present administrative staff or any 
ther administrative machine which 
eould possibly be set up. 

And this again is said in no spirit of 
lisparagement of the income tax per- 
ffice of the commissioner 

internal revenue. It is simply the 
statement of the inevitable conclusion 
that here again the law has placed upon 
the taxing officers a task impossible of 
accomplishment. 

In thus laying before you my conclu- 
sion that the two principal taxes imposed 
respectively by our federal and our state 
and local governments are in their pres- 
ent form incapable of a real enforcement, 
[do not wish to be understood as imply- 
ing that there is no such thing as an 
enforceable tax or even that all parts of 
our present tax system are unenforce- 
able. Consider, for example, a method 
which has been devised by several of the 
states for the taxation of the public util- 
ity corporations. Having experienced 
the difficulties and uncertainties inherent 
in those methods of taxation which re- 
quired an annual assessment either of 
the property or of the securities of these 
corporations, certain states determined 


sonnel in the 


+a) ’ 
ul 


At once the 
The 


corporation 


. , 
to substi 


(ross 


biguity in the | 


shown without am 
the corporation (assuming, as is 
ally the case 


the books are 


accordance wit 1 preseribed syst 


No duty of 


the taxpaver 


accounts self-assessn 
imposed upon 
only the obligation to rep 
counts certain facts, includ 
quired for any interstate a 
which may be required 

] 


lV check the accurac 


the tax base, 


cials ean read 
the report. 


readily determined, the calculati 


Given 


tax is a simple problem 
taxpayer and tax official wi 
the same result. There may 
of the gross earnings tax 
difference of opinion, but at 
this tax furnishes an example of simp! 


any rate 


ity, certainty, smooth operation and ré 
enforcement in startling contrast with 
the property tax and the income t: 


Thus | 


questions which stand as the head of my 


arrive at the answers to the 


essay. The tax laws should be enforced 
Any other situation is intolerable. But 
the reason the tax laws are not enforced 
is that they are not enforceable Let no 
one think that enforcement is to be ob 
tained by giving greater 


higher pay to the taxing officers, or by 


powers or 
increasing the severity of the penalties 
for tax evasion or by starting a popular 
hue and ery against ‘‘dishonest taxpay- 
ers.’’ 
edy to be sought 


In only one direction is the rem- 
The tax laws must be 
How this is to be ac- 
ther 
which may well enlist the utmost skill of 
the tax 
patient constructive thought of 
But this question must 


made enforceable 


complished is an question, one 


1 


and the 


the tax- 


students and experts 
paying public 
be deferred to 
not part of the title of my present essay. 


another occasion It is 
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A SECOND vice-presidential address 
may seem a little rough on the audience. 
One of the references to the program of 
this meeting, however, contains a saving 
clause which protects the audience. 
The statement refers quite properly to 
the words of Professor Fairchild and 
myself as ‘‘Introductory Remarks,’’ 
implying that upon the conelusion of 
our remarks the real program will begin. 
This clause protects the audience and 
permits me to limit my remarks to those 
which are strictly introductory in char- 
acter and which are directed at least as 
much to those who should support re- 
search as to this audience. 

It may seem that a discussion of the 
importance of research in this general 
field may be somewhat foreign to the 
discussion in a program devoted to the 
subject of ‘‘Law Enforcement.’’ But 
there is always a place in the discussion 
of any scientific problem for a reempha- 
sis on the research base upon which the 
whole edifice must be built. For reasons 
which I shall elaborate this is particu- 
larly true in the fields of the economic 
and social sciences, where the factors in 
any problem are so numerous and so 
varied and where the practical judg- 
ments which must be made day by day 
in a democracy seem almost to place a 
premium upon. superficial decision 
rather than complete study of all the 
elements. The very interest of society 
in the problems we are studying robs us 
of that leisure and opportunity for un- 
interrupted scholarly deliberation which 
encouraged if it was not directly respon- 
sible for much of the finest of the work 
of the older workers in the physical sci- 


ences. Refutation tends to fol] 
closely upon the quick publicat 
little useful knowledge than it d 
the patient, obscure analysis a: 
ing of all the elements in any 
Our energies tend to be pulled 
direction of speech-making 
book writing rather than resear 
We need to recognize a new ‘‘M 
sian’’ law in the field of eco 
social problems. Whereas the I 
Malthus posited that populatior 
to increase in a geometrical 1 
the means of subsistence only 
arithmetical ratio, this law woul 
nize that whereas our problems 
economie and social fields are it 
in a geometrical ratio, man’s m¢ 
understanding and meeting then 


creasing only in an arithmetical 1 


It is a stressing of the obvious t 
upon the rapidity with which our 
lems in the fields of the social sci: 
are increasing in number and 
plexity. But the importance of t! 
uation requires that we be will 
repeat things that should be fan 
all. We need and society needs 
our task in more fundamental 
than we have yet succeeded in di 

Last March, David Houston, 
secretary of the treasury and now 


dent of the Bell Telephone Securit 


Corporation, gave a very remarkabl: 
dress at Stanford University on t! 
sion of the opening of their new g1 


ate school of business. It was an add! 


filled with statistical material to 
trate the revolutionary change tha 


+ 


come over industrial and social America 
in the last fifty years. To repeat only a 
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fow of the evidences of transformation These 

in the seale of things and in the manner’ changes 

f doing things can not give an adequate fifty-year 

impression of the completeness or funda- changes in business 
ntalness of the revolution which has did the thousand 


me < 


taken place within the lives of the older quite as muc! 

men in this room. But consider only a working and 

few of the more obvious of the changes in the seal 

that have taken place in the last fifty This revoh 

years and which constitute the inade- problems, ec 

quately appreciated revolution that has metrical ratio 
weurred in the size and nature of our the next fifty year 

business development and social life and similar inerease. 

problems in that period. If we take This revolution 

these few items merely as illustrations ¢hemistry and ene 

of that which is universally true we may the need. in f 

perhaps imagine the speed with which research in 

the tasks to which scientists in this field goeial problems. 

address themselves have been growing: built a business and 
Nine billion dollars a year on automobiles social and ec aes 

enough to extinguish the national debt in le only partly 

than two years; Whereas in 
Fifty million telephone conversations a day; fjejent to meet most of our 
Seven hundred million dollars a year on . : 

movies—as much as was spent for the federal lem then simple now 

government ’s prewar expenses ; problem. 
Four hundred millions on radio. Consider. for ex: 

— » problem of 

In the words of secretary Houston: ing pl mnt in 1876 anc 
In 1776 we declared our independence of a with the problen 

litical power; it begins to look as if in 1876 small branch plant 


we declared our independence of nature, or Jem which will concern 
rather, as if we declared our determination to 


control nature and to make her serve in a — mont “ as at cotes oo 
higher and higher degree our purposes. less chain of figures Phe 
thing is that our economic 
In 1876, when the oldest of us here facts and problems are to-d 
were still young, exports were worth yond the range of casual study 
$600,000,000; they are now worth in , Science and its application 
rough figures $5,000,000,000. The num- rapidly drawn the world toget 
ber of our savings banks deposits then we not only don’t know wha 
totalled 2,000,000; now they total 45,- byt our whole economie and 
000,000 with deposits of $23,000,000,000. ture is subject to a series of st? 
Then 900,000 insurance policies; now as labor difficulties, ups and 
90,000,000 with a total of $70,000.000.- the business evele. unemplov 
000, fifteen billions more than the pre- yeyrotie diseases. The p 
war wealth of France. Then we spent would emphasize is that ? we 
$53,000,000 on education; now we spend gyecessfully in this new environ! 
more on education than all the rest of gtabilitvy not only of indivi 
the world—or a total of $2,000,900,000.? also of all + dustry. 3 to be ma 


we must not base our judgment 


+ 


2In these figures allowance must be made 
for changes in the value of the dollar. nomic business and social p 


1 
ry 
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casual opinion, but on a systematic col- 
lection and study of the facts. 

We apply this method to-day pretty 
well to physics and chemistry and engi- 
neering, but we are only on the verge of 
applying it in the field of economie and 
social problems. We don’t ask, ‘‘ What 
are the facts and what do they prove?’’ 
but instead we are governed in polities, 
in business and in economics by hunch, 
by gullibility, by propaganda, by catch- 
words and slogans, instead of by facts. 

We are passingly well equipped to 
meet and to study our problems in the 
older fields of physies and chemistry and 
engineering, but the most vital need of 
our time is for properly constituted re- 
search agencies that will, day after day, 
week in and week out, and year in and 
year out, bring together and study and 
analyze the facts concerning our busi- 
ness, economic and social problems. Only 
so can we deal with facts rather than 
with fancies. The same method that has 


proved to be good business in the field 
of the physical sciences is not only 
equally applicable, but it is more ap- 
plicable to the fields of economic and 
social life because there sentiment, 


sé 


prejudice and confidence that ‘‘one 
knows it all’’ is particularly likely to 
obtain. 

In other words, we are like a country 
that has at great expense and great 
effort built up a technique of shipbuild- 
ing and has turned out marvelous ships, 
but has given almost no attention to the 
study of the laws of navigation. Re- 
search in the fields of economies and 
business is designed to bring more facts 
to the attention of the society which has 
to guide that ship or that business. Most 
of our emphasis has been in the direction 
of research in the development of a tech- 
nique of shipbuilding, which is impor- 
tant and: essential, but it needs to be 
matched by the other form of research 
if our industrial society is to endure. 

The great French chemist, Berthelot, 
liked to think that a fitting motto for his 
beloved science was ‘‘savoir c’est pou- 


voir’’—‘‘to know in order to do.’’ 
the successes of chemical science ws 
many of our ‘‘creature comforts.’’ Yet 
in spite of the unbelievable contributi 
of science to our physical world, it | 
done little to adapt us as individuals 
the new conditions with which we 
surrounded. Science has built us a: 
dustrial machine, without studying 
we are to run it; science has built us 
industrial house without teaching 
how to live in it. Within the lir 
where industry determines or affects t} 
destinies of ‘‘us humans”’ there is im: 
diate need for thorough-going resi 
into the factors that affect the relat 
of individuals to our industrial and 
cial environment. Such study is nec 
sary to use adequately the mate 
blessings which our natural resour 
and our knowledge of physies and ch 
istry have showered on us; indeed, 
seems essential if we are to control o 
new material creations for human w 
fare, and not its ‘‘illfare.’’ 

I would emphasize just one more f: 
and that is that more and more there 
evidence appearing, especially in 
field of social and economic resear 
that we are past the day when we ¢a 
expect any very important results in at- 
tacking such problems by lone workers 
The day of the old professor who goes 
into his laboratory with a test tube a1 
half a dozen text-books is passing, and 
the possibility of his bringing out 
very important contribution will not be 
considered very great in the future. 

Secretary Hoover has summarized this 
situation by saying, ‘‘The day is 
when we can expect any very consequel! 
tial discovery or invention by the genius 
working alone in the garret.’’ 

An organized department is requir 
because the problems exceed the points 
of view, the resources and perhaps t] 
life of single individuals. Consequently 
we are finding in business establis! 
ments, as well as in universities, the 
setting up of organized research depart- 
ments. 
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The success of our endeavors in the 
field of economie and social research will 
answer the question whether the neces- 
sary economic and human adjustments 
may be made to an industrialized society, 
whether there exists a foundation for 
the gloomy pessimism that says, ‘‘Not 

ily is there a Malthusian law of popu- 
lation; there is an even more portentous 
Malthusian law of economic and social 
problems. oo 

Do I need to state the relation of all 
law-making and law enforce- 
ment? What should a sound law be but 
a legally enforceable generalization of 


this to 


129 


conduct or proceedure which finds a sane- 


tion in science and which does not 
ceed too far for the public opini 

What 
forcement but one evidence that we |} 


n eracker hy x 


time? are our difficulties of 


had too much faith 
losophy and too little in scientific 


of problems? If we view them funda 


.e difficulties in law mak 


} 
} 


mentally, do t 
ing and law enforcement mean anythin 
than the 


wagon and the practice of 


use ot 


more 


an inadequate scien 


tific basis for attack upon our prol 


did a century ago 


lems? 


LAW ENFORCEMENT THROUGH SELF- 
RESTRAINT 


By Dr. HASTINGS H. HART 


RUSSELL 


MucH8 is said these days about law en- 
foreement. The public press is filled 
with discussions of crime, law-breaking 
and contempt for law, prevalent not 
only among the open law breakers, the 
recognized enemies of society, but also 
among those who are ordinarily classed 
as law-abiding people. 

Much is said also about crime waves. 
The press and the pulpit, the bar and 
the bench, unite in denunciation of the 
criminal classes and demand more rigor- 
ous treatment of the criminal and more 
faithful enforcement of the law. But 
what is a criminal, and what do we mean 
by law enforcement? A criminal is de- 
fined by the Standard dictionary as ‘‘A 
man who has committed an offense pun- 
ishable by law’’; and law enforcement, 
if it means anything, ought to mean 
holding violators of the law responsible 
for their acts and inflicting upon them 
the penalty provided by the statutes. 

There is general condemnation for 
those who violate the laws against bur- 
glary, highway robbery, embezzlement, 
pocket picking, rape and murder; but a 


SAGE 


FOUNDATION 


wide-spreading indifference to violators 
of the revenue the Volstead Act 
and laws regulating gambling and traffic 


laws, 


upon the highways. 


It is difficult for the thoughtful stu 


I 
dent to recognize clearly the distinction 


which is wide-spread in the public mind 
between the acts committed by the ‘‘ pro- 
and those the 
The professional 


fessional ecriminal’’ of 
**law-abiding citizen.’’ 
criminal is artful in finding excuses for 
his unsocial course. He says: ‘‘I never 
had a chance; I was persecuted by the 
police; I was subjected to the tortures 
of the Third Decree: | deal 
from the district attorney; when I was 
a first offender I w 
tion with older criminals in jails who in- 
structed me in crime and blackmailed me 
after I got out One of the Younger 


Brothers, notorious bandits, who served 


vot a raw 


as forced into 


assocla- 


twenty-five years in the Minnesota State 
Prison, said: ‘‘ After the Civil War, 
we were only boys, we were made out- 
into the 
would not allow us to live as decent citi 
A prisoner in the Eastern Peni- 


when 


laws and driven bush. They 


zens.’ 
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tentiary of Pennsylvania explained his 
presence there as follows: ‘‘ You see it 
was about a horse. I took the horse with 
the understanding that if I liked him I 
was to buy him, but I didn’t like him: 
so I sold him.’’ 

The reputable citizen who violates 
laws which are disagreeable to him makes 
similar excuses. The reckless speeder 
who inflicts wanton injury upon a foot 
passenger or upon the occupant of an- 
other car, says: ‘‘I had to make a train; 
I was late for dinner; my wife wanted 
to use the car; I love to ride fast.’’ The 
woman of fashion who violates the cus- 
toms law says: ‘‘I had to have those dia- 
monds and I just couldn’t afford to pay 
the duty; it was only a little piece of 
lace, it got overlaid in the tray of my 
trunk, and I forgot all about it.’’ The 
violator of the gambling law says: 
**Everybody does it; what’s the harm in 
a little bet on a horse race?’’ or, ‘‘It was 
only a five-cent ante, a game among gen- 
tlemen.’’ The violator of the Volstead 
Act says: ‘‘These sumptuary laws are a 
violation of personal freedom. It is the 
duty of every good citizen to enter pro- 
test against them. Anyhow, that boot- 
legger held me up for three prices. | 
hope they will catch him and give him 
what he deserves.’’ 

We are in danger of laying too much 
stress upon the idea of enforcement and 
too little upon the idea of self-restraint. 
Force and fear are not the best govern- 
mental agencies for preserving good or- 
der in society—least of all in a demo- 
eratic society ; they should come last and 
not first. It should always be borne in 
mind that excessive severity tends to pro- 
mote lawlessness, not to repress it. 
Harshness breeds resistance and undue 
severity may promote violence. 

This principle was illustrated more 
than one hundred years ago when thiev- 
ing was punished by hanging in En- 
gland; but pickpockets were active 
among the crowds that were watching the 
execution of men or boys who had been 


convicted of stealing. It is being 
trated at the present time. Under 


Baumes Act the judges of the New \ 


courts are imposing sentences of t] 
forty years or life sentences for off 
which two years ago would have ¢ 


for sentences of perhaps five, ten or 


most twenty years. At the same t 
is understood that the opportunity 
parole before expiration of the sent 
will be greatly restricted if not 
drawn. 

Without debating the question 
ill desert of criminals who have bee 
victed of repeated offenses, it is alr 
apparent that the imposition of 
drastic sentences, together with tl 
drawal of hope of earning a rel 
parole has a tendency to produc 
ing of reckless desperation whic] 
to the violent efforts to escape 
have recently witnessed in different 
of the country. Force and fear 


sures for preserving order and prot 


tion of society have positive limit 
even in prisons. 
The present prevalent idea that 


prisons are being made pleasure res 


whose inmates are happier than their 
fortunate neighbors outside is for 
most part a plausible fiction. Is 
instances occur which may be op: 
the charge of pampering prisoners, 


as the long-standing practice of allowing 


’ 


inmates of jails to carry considera! 


sums of money and to spend then 
extra food and other luxuries, but t 
cases are exceptional. 


The practice of providing outd 


recreation or indoor entertainments 
a month or once a week is properly 


fended by experienced prison wardens 


who recognize that wholesome recre: 


y 
( 


‘ 


is an essential part of normal human 


and that it is much better to all 


prisoner to watch a ball game or li 


to a concert once a week than to 


him sit brooding in his cell night after 


nirit 


night to cultivate a grouch and as 
of bitterness against society. 


W 


ha 


até 


’ 
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The warden of the Sing Sing Prison 
has been severely criticized because mov- 
ing pictures are exhibited in the prison 
several times a week at that institution. 
But the public does not understand that 
they are permitted not for the sake of 
furnishing amusement to the prisoner or 
heeause the warden considers their fre- 
but because he is 
large part of his 

insanitary cells 
built a hundred years ago. These cells 
are three and a half feet wide, seven feet 
long and feet high. They are 
dark, ill-ventilated and 
They breed tuberculosis, rheumatism and 


quent use desirable 
compelled to keep a 


prisoners in horrible 


seven 
unwholesome. 
pneumonia. Moving pictures are main- 
tained in order to 
which the prisoners must spend in these 


minimize the time 
dreadful cells. 

Rest assured that all prisoners suffer 
severely ; the chief element of their suf- 
fering is the deprivation of their liberty 
and the necessity of absolute submission 
of their wills to the will of the prison 
warden. When the hope of liberty be- 
comes remote the prisoner is likely to 
adopt desperate measures in order to ob- 
tain it. 

Wise and experienced prison wardens 
learned long ago that the best prison dis- 
cipline is that in which such a morale is 
established that the great majority of 
the prisoners are led to join cheerfully 
with the prison officers in maintaining 
order and in preserving the same spirit 
of industry, cooperation and good will 
which is essential to normal social life in 
the community at large. 

It is unfortunately true that there is a 
certain portion of the community which 
can not be kept in order without the use 
of force and fear; and for this eompara- 
tively small contingent restrictive mea- 
sures must be used, and while in progres- 
sive states like Great Britain and our 
own state of Massachusetts the propor- 
tion of such individuals has been greatly 
reduced, it is probable that we shall be 
compelled to maintain prisons and other 


restrictive agencies for generat! 
to come 


We are re 


real purpose of 


‘ognizing, however, that 
criminal courts a! 
ons is not to get revenge upon 
have offended against the law 


tect society; and also that the 


power of forcible agencies, lik 


necessarily limited 
tion of Lie 


actually 


munity 
must Col 
treatment 
will tend t 

of society, 
ized but because they have lea 


cood ¢eitizens 
THI 
Many pe | le 
deterrent effect upon the communit 


POWER OF SELF-RESTRAIN 


be lieve str noly 


large exercised by the practice of 
ity against the criminal They 
that long sentences, increased 
in prisons, the degradation 
tion of convicted criminals al 
to prevent a repetition of « 
prevent other people 
criminals 

Doubtless there is 
doctrine of aeterrence The 
speeder slows down when the 
comes in sight, and the crowd « 
able citizens who throng the 
to listen to the trial of son 
thrill of 


pronounces 


offender have a 
when the judge 
solemn condemnation upon t 
criminal. Ten thousand reader 
daily newspapers are reminded 
that the way 
is hard But 


+ 


degree of the fact 
transgressor theca 
do not sink very deep nor do they 
affect the minds of those reckless vi 
who are already taking lessons in 
nal practice and who have become in 


durated by the idea that after all only a 
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fraction of the offenders against the law 
are brought to justice; and in the minds 
of thousands of them the idea prevails 
of taking a chance. 


Respect For Law 
Much emphasis is laid upon the small 
amount of crime reported in Great Brit- 
ain and in Canada in comparison with 
that which is found in the United States. 
In visiting those countries one is im- 
pressed with the fact that there prevails 
a much greater respect for law than is 
found in this country. The English 
‘*bobby,’’ armed only with his baton, 
commands more respect and more ready 
obedience than the American police offi- 
cer who is known to carry an automatic 
pistol. Violators of the law are probably 
held in greater reprobation than with us, 
and the decisions even of the lower 
courts carry with them a greater weight 
of authority and public significance than 

those of the American courts. 


One hot day, walking on an offshoot from the 
old royal road that leads from Marly-le-Roi to 
Versailles, I saw some big ripe plums fallen 
from the trees and lying in the road. I picked 
up two or three of them—they were delicious! 
But chancing to speak of it, in the evening to a 
French friend, he was horrified. ‘‘ Frenchmen 
would not dare!’’ he said. ‘‘Then it is not 
proper?’’ I asked, wondering. ‘‘Not in 
France! Had you not been an American there 
might have been trouble.’’ ‘‘Though I picked 
up not more than three plums, and they were 
not in a field, but lying in the grass in the 
very road? In America a pedestrian would do 
that on a country road without hesitation.’’ I 
felt rather proud of America by contrast with 
this closeness of France, and perhaps I showed 
that I did, when he retorted with a smile: ‘‘ But 
the matter of boundary—is it also in America 
that a chicken is safe only if it is not in the 
road?’’ and I had to laugh with him.2 


May we not believe that this different 
attitude of respect for law is due in part 
to the training of the youth, in these 
European countries, from childhood, to 
give heed to authority and to hold the 
law in reverence? 


2 From ‘‘Unvisited Places of Old Europe,’’ 
p. 105; by Robert Shackleton, 1925. 


It is possible to cultivate a habit 
mind which holds in honor the auth 
ity of parents, teachers and public « 
cers; or on the other hand to cultivate 
heedless attitude in which 
tempt for authority and refusal to recog 
nize the duty of deference to law. Is 
not time that the American pe 
should proceed deliberately to cultiy 
a different attitude and spirit among 
people—especially young people—in t 
regard ? 


resides COT 


FASHION AND CUSTOM 

Have you ever considered what 
namic power resides in public sentim: 
habits and tradition to produce f 
reaching results upon the whole com 
munity ? 

Fashion, for example, 
sanction of law or the authority of court 
and police officers, exercises a tremer 
dous sway over the entire communit) 
Members of the male sex wear garments 
that are inconvenient, uncomfortable and 
needlessly expensive, solely at the dicta 
tion of fashion or custom. The derby 
hat, ugly, hot, destructive to the hair 
survived for decades simply at t 
dictate of fashion, and suddenly dis: 
peared from view under the same d 
tation. In warm weather men wear 
uncomfortable starched collars, double- 
breasted coats and unnecessary waist 
coats, simply because it is the fashion, 
while at the same time women are wear 
ing clothing of one fourth the weight 
and are vastly more comfortable. M 
wear overcoats in the coldest weather, 
varying in length from a short peajacket 
to an ulster dangling to their heels, a 
cording to the dictates of fashion. 

Women submitted for generations t 
the most uncomfortable, unsanitary and 
unbecoming clothing at the dictates of 
fashion and then in a brief time dis 
carded these unseemly garments and as 
sumed sweaters, short skirts, low-heeled 
shoes and knickerbockers, according to 
occasion ; but they wear furs in summer 


without 
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and thin silk stockings in winter at the 
dictate of fashion. 

Men wear straw hats in summer, but 
on the arrival of the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, though the thermometer may be 
95 degrees in the shade, straw hats dlis- 
appear and felt hats take their place, and 
when a traveler returning from Florida 
exhibits a straw hat before the fifteenth 
of May he becomes an object of curiosity 
or ridicule. 

Similar laws rule in matters of diet. 
Within the past few years there has been 
a remarkable increase in the consump- 
tion of vegetables, with a corresponding 
decrease in the consumption of meat; 
partly, it is true, from motives of econ- 
omy, but largely from the effect of edu- 
eation by doctors and dietitians. Similar 
laws operate in the field of architecture. 
There are successions of different archi- 
tectural schools. 1 remember when, 
about 1870, French roofs suddenly be- 
eame fashionable and were applied to 
buildings of all dimensions regardless of 
their fitness for the given purpose. 
Many of these buildings are still stand- 
ing and when we see one we know it was 
probably not built before 1870 or after 
1890. Later on, the Queen Anne style 
became fashionable, and multitudes of 
ugly houses of that order were erected. 

Fashion prevails in the style of auto- 
mobiles, and ultra-fashionable people buy 
a new machine every year or two in order 
to secure the latest style. A friend of 
mine drives a very excellent and satis- 
factory machine purchased almost new 
at less than half the original price be- 
cause the owner discovered that the 
manufacturer had put out a car of prac- 
tically identical construction but with 
windows of a different style. 

People of moderate means drive a fliv- 
ver of excellent construction at moderate 
cost. Thirty-five years ago there was not 
a millionaire in America that could ride 
as comfortably, or half as fast, as the 
ordinary citizen rides in his flivver; but 
owing to the popular ridicule of cheap 
low-powered cars the farmer soon grows 


discontented 

ear, and 

parked on 

Saturday aft 

than half of 
more nstruction thar 
nary Ford An American vis 
Stockholm last year ning 


lage on a 
find that more 


+] 
COSLIY ¢ 


observed 
mobiles parked together on a sn 


lic square. Seven of these cars 
American manufacture and only 
a Ford 
Similar 
human life. A few years ago no Amer 


; 


ican thought of traveling third 


laws govern other phases of 


ss on 


; 


a steamship unless compelled to do so by 
but 
dents and professional people who might 
} 


— t 
accommodation 


poverty, to-day thousands of stu 
afford more 
travel third 
by European railway lines 

An illustration of the power of 
violations of 


expensive 


steamer 


class both by 


sentiment to check 
seen in the matter of souvenir col 
Not 

practice for travelers to collec 


of silver, table 


many years ago it Was a 


linen and other things be 
longing to hotels and restaurants and to 
exhibit them to a room full of friends, all 
laughing and joking about the cleverness 
which the souvenir collector had exhib 
ited. This 


practice was not by any 


means confined to lower classes of people, 


but existed in a very considerable mea 


sure those of excellent 


in society. 


among position 


The practice may still 
but 


would 


con 
tinue to a limited extent, no one of 
standing 


articles to his 


social dream of 
such 
tances or admitting that they 


in such collecting. 


any 
showing acquain 


indulged 


THESE PRINCIPLES 
ENFORCEMENT 


APPLICATION OF 


LAW 

To a limited extent custom and fas] 
ion prevail in the matter of law 
ance, even where the law 
inconvenience or where it is contrary to 
one’s natural prejudices. 
ence is given to health 
one’s home is subject to medical inspec 
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tion or to quarantine. During the great 
war and to a large extent since that time 
income taxes were paid with a reason- 
able degree of fidelity and cheerfulness. 
Laws designed to preserve the purity 
and wholesomeness of foods are being 
observed with increasing willingness as 
the community becomes more educated 
with reference to the advantage of those 
laws for the preservation of the health 
of the community. Laws regulating the 
eare and removal of garbage are obeyed 
with increasing fidelity. An excellent 
example of the growing power of public 
sentiment in favor of obedience to law 
is seen in the great diminution of mob 
violence, especially in the south. This 
movement has been promoted by the 
voluntary cooperation of leaders in the 
white and black races for the education 
of public sentiment, assisted by the 
rapid emigration of Negroes to the north 
which threatened the farming industry 
in the south. 


Duty or PuBLic OFFICERS 

In order to promote obedience to law 
and to repress crime it is vitally impor- 
tant that publie officers who are charged 
with the duty of dealing with criminals 
should themselves faithfully and scru- 
pulously obey the law. It is a notorious 
fact that a considerable number of police 
officers, prison officers and even prose- 
euting attorneys do not scruple to vio- 
late law both officially and unofficially. 

Take, for example, the practice which 
is known as the ‘‘third degree.’’ It is 
a common thing for superintendents of 
police, official detectives and even ordi- 
nary policemen to subject accused per- 
sons, who may be guilty or innocent, to 
a rigid inquisition in which they are 
eross questioned, threatened and ea- 
joled. It is not uncommon for this in- 
quisition to be carried on for days at a 
time, for the prisoners to be deprived 
of sleep, and even subjected to physical 
violence. The writer made a careful in- 
quiry into this subject in 1921 by means 


of an inquiry addressed to chiefs 
police and prosecuting attorneys. 1 
who replied to the inquiry denied 
one accord the use of physical violence 
but most of them admitted and excus: 
the use of prolonged and bitter 
questioning in order to extort infor 
tion or confession; and a consider 
number of prosecuting attorneys 
fended these practices on the grow 
that they were necessary in order to s 
eure the ends of justice. 

It is a well-recognized principle 
law that every accused person is deen 
to be innocent until he is proven t 
guilty, and it is equally well recogn 
that no accused person can legally 
compelled to testify against himself 
Great Britain, when an accused per: 
is arrested, the police are required 
inform him that any statements w] 
he may make are liable to be 
against him. In most of the states « 
the Union it is provided by law that co 
fessions obtained from accused perso! 
by force, threats or promises can not | 
used as evidence against them. 

Notwithstanding these facts, mult 
tudes of persons, innocent and gu 
alike, are subjected to most bitter ex] 
riences, contrary to the laws of the lar 
and contrary to the principles of hun 
justice. Frequently such persons ar 
kept incommunicado and are subjected 
to the treatment above described by in 
sponsible policemen and detectives 

We are informed that in France pr 
vision is made by law for the exami! 
tion of accused persons, but it is don 
by a magistrate, and the proceedings a! 
regulated by statute. 

The writer has personal knowledge of 
the case in which a woman of high char 
acter and standing, coming from a west 
ern city for a brief stay in an easter 
city, was accused of theft and was sub- 
jected for two days to a violent and in- 
sulting inquisition by two detectives 
The facts of her character and standing 
eould have been ascertained within two 
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urs by a telegram to the police of the 
‘ty from which she came, but she was 
bused and humiliated to such a degree 
.t it was difficult for her to talk about 

experience thirteen years later. 

The cruel and illegal use of the third 

eree is tacitly accepted by the public 

, the same theory adopted by the prose- 
iting attorney already mentioned, 
namely, that it is necessary in order to 
protect the community against crimi- 
nals; but the competent and efficient 
lize superintendents of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Berkeley, California, testified 
that third degree methods were entirely 
unnecessary and that they obtained more 
information and more reliable informa- 
tion without those methods than with 
them. 

We believe that the time is speedily 
eoming when public sentiment will no 
mger tolerate this medieval, inhuman 
and unnecessary practice. 

Wherever the representatives of law 
ind order themselves fail to exemplify 
the principles of law and order they be- 
come a force for the promotion of crook- 


edness and crime rather than the promo 
tion of public morals and the preserva 
tion of public safety 
UTILIZATION OF THE POWER or P 


SENTIMENT 


While force and 
nized as necessary 


agents 


sion of that s al portion ot 


munity which is not amenabk 
wholesome influences whic! 


? 


conscientious and patriotic citizer 


not possible to utilize to a far greater 
degree than has heretofore been done 
those potent influences which control the 


actions of vast bodies of people in m 


fashion, 


custom, 


ters of 
morals? Let the 
churches, the press and all the leaders 
of thought and action unite in the effor 
to promote respect for law and obedi 


publie 


; 


+« 


ence, not only to those statutes which 
fall in with the 
desires, but also to those which eall for 
self-denial and self-control, in the inter 
ests of the public welfare. 


popular prejudices and 


LAWS MEN BREAK AND WHY’ 


By the HONORABLE EDWIN M. ABBOTT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Since the dawn of creation man has 
fought against inhibitions of his free- 
dom of thought and action. The asso- 
dation of people into communities 
brought with it the necessity of legal 
restrictions, but to certain individuals 
those restrictions have always been ob- 
noxious and repugnant. 

The tendency of modern legislation 
has been more and more to curb the nat- 
ural predilections of man and has re- 
sulted in general confusion when author- 
ity has attempted to enforce such laws. 

But the general antipathy to law en- 
foreement is not confined to the present. 


It is only more general and more demon 
strative. 

There are so many laws that have been 
disregarded that it is time that 
thing is done to ameliorate conditions 


some- 


Man was never made good by legislation. 
He often behaves in fear of the law, and 
he sometimes obeys because of a desire 
Religion, patriot- 


ism, education and social conditions are 


to escape the penalty. 


more conducive to the higher morale ( f 


a people than all the laws of nations 
combined. 
And it is individual selfishness that 


has developed a most dangerous condi- 
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tion. While the world is more charitable 
toward the needy and suffering, it has 
become obsessed with the demand for so- 
ealled ‘‘personal liberty,’’ and as the 
wealth of this nation has been growing 
at tremendous leaps and bounds, with 
this accumulation has grown a disregard 
for law and the traditions upon which 
this nation was founded. Purists insist 
everybody must be pure. Liberals re- 
quest every one to be liberal, and re- 
formers in all walks of life endeavor to 
construct an Elysium which only the 
millennium can secure. 

In ancient days when might was 
right, we had classes of all kinds. In 
modern times wealth and political afflu- 
ence run riot through the land and we 
have again been segregated into classes. 
**Liberty’’ has been interpreted to mean 
‘*license’’ and ‘‘The Land of the Free’’ 
defined to mean, ‘‘do as you please with 
regard to others.’’ The Golden Rule is 
gradually becoming emaciated. There- 
fore, men have determined that the laws 
of to-day which are obnoxious shall be 
disregarded and that most laws are made 
for the other fellow, anyway. Circum- 
stances that control us under ordinary 
conditions are often forgotten and sub- 
merged in the desire for liberty, and so 
we face a general disregard of law par- 
ticipated in by individuals, collective 
groups and in many instances by states 
or communities. 

Let us therefore consider certain laws 
which men will not respect and obey. 
The automobile laws restrict speeding, 
parking, lighting and rules of the road. 
Pennsylvania has a maximum speed of 
thirty miles per hour, yet automobiles 
are advertised to do fifty, seventy-five or 
even one hundred miles per hour and 
the owner endeavors to demonstrate that 
his car can attain such speed. He wants 
to go as fast as he pleases, drive wher- 
ever he pleases, park where he pleases 
and use such lights as he pleases, but the 
other fellow should respect the law in all 
particulars. 


The crime of adultery might |! 
nated from both sacred and profa 
erature. This law was never 
be enforced in these modern da‘ 
its usefulness is subrogated to 
voree court. It is but another rest; 
on personal liberty. And only 
divorce court do we have evider 
this crime has been committed. 
examine the records and read 
thousands of divorcees that hav 
granted for this reason and tl} 
sider that rarely has a criminal | 
tion been brought based upon thx 
facts, one must wonder if suc! 
fense is really a crime. 

In the state of New York adult 
the sole ground for absolute 
Yet how many inmates in the per 
stitutions of that state are serving tir 
for that offense? The Mann Act 
the same offense under federal ; 
tion, but we all know that of th 
sands of such transgressors few 
their way into our courts. The erin 
is only the poor fool who gets cau 
ean not adjust his differences by 
monetary scale. 

Gambling is another subject 
touches the personal liberty of our cit 
zens. In Pennsylvania gambling is 
acrime. But certain kinds of gam! 
are. It is a crime to bet on an elect 
and while the penalty is not seri 
everybody disregards this law and 
never hear of prosecutions. The n 
taining of gambling establishm 
betting on horse races, being a com! 
gambler and setting up lotteries or gan 


bling devices are all contrary to law, but 
in the sweet name of charity som 
churches often recognize the innocent 


lottery and forget that every sale of 


paddle or a chance on the sewing ma- 


chine or cake is contrary to the lav 
the Commonwealth. 

How many of us are conscientious 
our returns to the federal governn 


for our income taxes? We are instructed 


that our winnings at poker or other card 
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and that our losses should not 
he deducted. Have you ever met a win- 
ner who makes such a return? Are we 
honest with Unele Sam in our return 
pon which our contribution to the sup- 
ort of the government is based? The 
»ommandment ‘‘Thou Shalt Not Steal’’ 
nd the laws founded thereon are 
ally applicable to defrauding the 
federal government or an individual. 

And that brings us to the crime of 
smuggling. It sounds like a harsh word, 
ind we think of the pirates of old when 

contemplate such a crime. But to- 

iy it is a social event, as returning 
from a trip abroad with jewelry, fine 
linen and other purchases, the erstwhile 
‘‘good eitizen’’ contrives to get his booty 
home without paying the duty, and 
later, in the social circle he boasts how 

t eame through with his political influ- 
ence, or the tip to the Customs official. 
And this opens up the subject of brib- 
ery, which is such an extensive one that 

reaches into many branches of trade 
and into every avenue of activity. Pub- 

officials seem to be the targets for 
bribery, and we should be thankful that 
most of our publie servants do not suc- 
eumb to the temptation. But citizens 
who want some favor or special privi- 
lege will not hesitate to go into our leg- 
islative halls, official offices or out into 
the highway and attempt by the use of 
money to secure what they desire. Have 
we carefully considered how the modern 
lobbyist secures special legislation? 
Does he always obtain votes by moral 
suasion—or argument? 

The enforcement of the Volstead Act 
has opened many channels for the il- 
legal use of money. Disregard of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which is a part 
of our Constitution, and as much a part 
of the Constitution as the Bill of Rights, 
has led to the commission of many other 
crimes beside that of bribery. A most 
amazing condition has resulted to the 
body politie through the honest attempt 


come, 


in this city to enforce the prohibition 
laws. Perjury struts naked through 
and disregard 


halls of justice, 
sanctity of the oath prevails in most 
Publie officials, POLICE ofti 
grand jurors, 
judges upon the 
all sworn to 
hot 


these 


Cases. 
cials, magistrates, petit 
jurors and even some 
bench 
uphold the ( 
of the 
before they enter upon the activit 
their office. 
regard the oath as binding th 
the truth, but 
their own advantage, irrespective 

truth or falsity. If jurors do not 

a law they acquit defendants who ar 
charged with transgressing it. If jurists 
find the law obnoxious to them they dis 


forget that they are 


law Ss, 


: a 
‘onstitution and 


nation and the commonwealt 


Witnesses in court no mor 


use their testimo 


charge malefactors convicted of break 
ing it. If police officials have beer 
tainted with avarice and have fallen for 
a price, then memory becomes hazy and 
faulty, and so we have farce after fare 
enacted in what should be courts 
justice. 
There are ’ 
mitted in the general disregard of law 
The family pressed to th 
limit by the exigencies of n¢ cessity con 
mits abortion to save the reputation of 
the daughter of the family which he has 
attended for many years. 
The election official. 
ascend the political ladder, 
chance in disregarding election-law re- 


many other erimes com 


physician 


ambitious to 


takes a 


strictions. 
The so-called 


his conscience with exorbitant rentals of 


‘sood citizen’’ salves 
his real estate and does not consider the 
character of his tenant or the 
which it is used 

adult 


home 


moral 
illegal purpose for 

The unthinking social 
circle or in the disregards the 
restriction forbidding the furnishing of 


in the 


cigarettes to minors. 

Blasphemy is still a crime, but you 
meet it at every corner. 

The protection of health, sanitation, 
child-labor and factory laws to the minds 
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of many are impediments, and if one can 
forget them and evade them, well and 
good. 

The Blue Laws are still upon the 
statute books. Many of them are relics 
of colonial days. Most of them are dis- 


regarded. Where is the legislator who 


will have the temerity to introduce a re- 
pealer for one or all of these acts, which 


are never observed ? 

The Narcotic Drug Act and the Pure 
Food Act are excellent pieces of legis- 
lation which many agree should be strin- 
gently enforced, and yet the drug addict 
is with us. The dispenser of such poison 
is only spasmodically run to earth. He 
even preys upon our school children and 
enters our homes and offices, increasing 
this nefarious traffic in many communi- 
ties. We should be thankful that in this 
city a concerted effort has been made by 
our judges and police which has prac- 
tically eliminated this terrible practice. 

The pure food restrictions regarding 
adulteration or misbranding are evaded 
in many instances, and detection too 
often is punished with the imposition of 
a small fine. Seldom does any one re- 
ceive a term in prison for this offense. 

I might go on ad infinitum. The legis- 
lature decides we shall not have daylight 
saving, and individuals resent such ac- 
tion and do as they please. One state 
made it a crime to advance clocks or 
watches, and such an act passed the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1925, but 
the governor vetoed the bill. Last sum- 
mer I passed through a state where 
changing of time-pieces constituted a 
crime and when I asked a good citizen 
if his clock was not registering contrary 
to law, his reply was, ‘‘Who pays any 
attention to such a law?’’ That seems 
to be the mental attitude of many citi- 
zens to-day. 

The anti-trust laws are dying of dry- 
rot, and usury prevails in many garbs. 
The bonus is the most popular way of 
circumventing the six per cent. interest 
limitation. 

Barratry and champerty are ancient 
crimes employed by the modern ambu- 


lance chaser, cooperating wit 
lawyers and physicians. But 
prosecutions for these offenses 
they are continually committing 
which are simply denoted unet 
not criminal. 

Foretelling the future is also 
but our best citizens encourage t 
tune-tellers and thus contribute su 
to another class of law-breakers 

I have only enumerated what 1 
but a partial list of laws that 
respected in the breach. 

But, remember, for every p 
who accepts a bribe there must 
one who gives it. For every boot 
who dispenses illegal beverages 
must be citizens who purchase th 

The so-called crime wave is 
ning rampant throughout the land 
populace is in hysteria in many s 
Murder, robbery, burglary, arson, 1 
blackmail, kidnapping, larceny and 
dred crimes are reported from ever 
ner of this great nation. 

The highwayman contends 
laws are alike and he will not res; 
the inhibitions against stealing 
foreigners in our midst do not res} 
our restrictions on his ideas develop: 
Soviet Russia or elsewhere and so he 


propriates to his own use just what ! 


perverted conscience demands. 


How are we going to remedy this me! 


acing and deplorable condition! 


first thing to do is to try to reawaken t 
consciousness of all true Americar 


When that is done we must act. 


The first place to begin is in the hor 


Parents must set the proper examp! 
fore their children. By precept 
practice the youth of the land must 
trained to walk in the paths of law 
servance. 

The foreigners within our bounds! 
be impressed with the fact that 


wish to enjoy the benefits of this gr 


nation they must respect its laws, 
toms and traditions. If they refuse t 


so, they should be transported back ' 
C Y 


llowing 


the land from whence they came. 
gress should broaden the laws all 
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ys to deport all foreigners who become 
criminals before they have become natu- 
ralized citizens. 

Every American should take advan- 
tage of the franchise. He should regis- 
ter and vote at every election and when 
public officials of any party are recreant 
to their oaths, they should be driven 
from office by a combined and deter- 
mined electorate. 

Every law-observing American should 
serve aS a juror in the courts when 
ealled to that high duty. He should 
take his place in the grand jury room or 
in the jury box and see that even-handed 
justice is dispensed to both the common- 
wealth and its citizens. 

When crimes are committed there 
should be prompt arrests, speedy trials 
and adequate punishments. Delays and 
red tape should be eliminated. Mercy 
should always temper justice but should 
not be abused. First offenders should be 
handled in such a way as to give them a 
chance for rehabilitation, but the recidi- 
vist, the confirmed criminal, should be 
segregated entirely from his fellows. He 
isa menace and should be safely interned. 

The subject of adequate penalties is a 
most important one. The difference in 
Pennsylvania between misdemeanors and 
felonies is incongruous and means noth- 
ing from the present condition of our 
statute law. These differences should be 
abolished and all offenses should be 
enumerated as crimes. The more serious 
offenses should have more drastic punish- 
ments. Maximum penalties prescribed 
for many crimes should be increased. 

The Ludlow Bill in Pennsylvania and 
all similar bills in other states should be 
repealed or modified and should not ap- 
ply to any criminal except first offenders. 
The extension of parole to first offenders 
at the expiration of their minimum sen- 
tence should be under strict conditions, 
but no others should be discharged from 
a penal institution until they have 
clearly demonstrated their repentance 
and ability to return to society. 

The system of probation and sus- 
pended sentence should only be exercised 


and other la 


on behalf of firsc offenders, 
who continually break the 
cially in disregard of the li 


ws touching our social! 


should not be allowed to escape 


fine or costs. A mandatory jail senté 
ten into the law for 


and again to obey 


should be writ 
who refuse time 

We should 
is not only a punishment for the offender, 
but should act as a 
a reminder to 

or take the 


remember that a 
deterrent to others 
It should serve as 
fenders to reform 
quences. There should be a reviv 
the double penalties for second and 
offenses. This system is practically 
solete, although still a part of our statute 
law. 

When prisoners are 
stitutions they 
employment and compensation 
are many reasons for this. 
portant are: To keep them employed and 
institu- 


sent to penal in 


should be given proper 
There 


The most im 


thus improve the morale of the 
tion ; to teach them a trade or occupation 
which they can discharged 
From their remuneration, the state 
should be reimbursed for the 
prosecution and maintenance; 
dents outside should be supported dur- 
ing the period of incarceration and a 
fund should always be accumulated to 


use when 
COSTS of 


depen- 


turn over to the prisoner at discharge 
for his use when he returns home and 
endeavors to law-abiding life 
This would fortify him against tempta- 
tion until he could secure permanent em- 
ployment. 

Drastic laws forbidding the indiserimi 


live a 


nate sale of firearms and deadly weapons 
should be enacted and enforeed. This 
is the most vital need of the present day. 

And the pardoning power should only 
be exercised where extreme emergencies 
require it. 

Could we awaken our 
truth and make them that 
future of America depends upon the 
sanity of the present we will still be in 


people 


aS 
realize 


time to arrest this criminal outbreak and 
preserve for our children the grand heri 
tage given us by our fathers. 





HAS EINSTEIN KILLED TIME? 


By Professor ALFRED C. LANE 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


THERE is an impression that somehow 
Einstein’s theory has abolished time as 
a separate form of reality and made it 
identical with space. Has Einstein then 
removed time from the objective ex- 
ternal world to the world of our own 
consciousness? If he has it may then be 
true that the facts which come to us from 
the outside world have already been to 
a consciousness which grasps four di- 
mensions. As Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess’’ 
thought : 

To your question now, 

Which touches on the workman and his work. 

Let there be light and there was light: ’tis so: 

For was, and is, and will be, are but is: 

And all creation is one act at once, 

The birth of light: but we that are not all, 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that, 

And live, perforce, from thought to thought, 
and make 

One act a phantom of succession: Thus 

Our weakness somehow shapes the 
Time. 


shadow, 


This conception implies that, as Ber- 
trand Russell says, ‘‘the time order of 
events is in part dependent on the ob- 
server,’” or indeed, as we read in Stein- 
metz’s ‘‘Relativity,’’ ‘‘Time and space 
have ceased to be entities and become 


mere forms of conception.’* Note the 
word ‘‘mere.’’ 

But to us even so not all is present. 
To the plane of our consciousness the 
past and the future are not the same. 
But what is meant by ‘‘plane of con- 
sciousness’’ ? 

Suppose we have a little crystal under 
a rather high-powered compound micro- 

1‘**The A. B. C. of Relativity,’’ page 44. 

2 Page 12. 


scope. We will see only that 
is in the focal plane of the micr 
and if there is an edge inclined 
microscope’s foeal plane it will 
as a dot, which as we 
down seems to change its place. 

is still real motion, but not of th 

the motion is of the focal plane. 

In the microscope we see success 
planes one below the other. Inam 
picture we see successive films as 
picture brings them one after 
into view. In the moving picture t 
appear to move in the picture, but 
really the machine which is moving 
bringing into view a series of pict 
in each one of which there is no mot 
one following the other so rapidly 
they seem but one to our senses. 
note that in both cases there is a 
change in time, and a real motion th 
not just that which seems to take p! 
In the reel all the successive stages ¢ 
motion coexist. 

It is, then, perfectly possible to 
ceive with Einstein that all phys 
events, past, present and future, 
equally events, but that they are not 
in the focal plane of our consciousness 
Thus as the apparent motion of the edg 
of the crystal is due to change in 
plane, so the apparent motion of a { 
ing body is due to our being successive! 
conscious of different positions. 

One may reply that the focal plan 
a microscope has a certain depth. 
is not an absolute plane. Things gradu 
ally come into focus and gradual! 
out again. The reply is that it is so \ 
our own consciousness; otherwise, 


rocus 
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Id not see a color as such, for a color 
nends upon the time of vibrations, 
hich are long if we are measuring them 
in units of the X-ray vibration. And 
ain we should not hear a sound as 
for a sound is due to vibrations 
which take still more time. In other 
words, the present as a physical fact has 
, certain duration. It is then clear that 
we ean at least conceive of our conscious- 
ess as becoming acquainted with suc- 
cessive belts in a four-dimensional 
universe just as in the the 
microscope we become acquainted with 


suc 


ease of 


successive planes of a three-dimensional 
lniverse. 

If, however, we analyze the difference 
between time and space, we find that 
time refers to change. This can only 
take place in time. So the minute that 
Einstein in his mathematics introduces 
the idea of change (as he does by the 
letter d), he is introducing the idea of 
time (that is, of change). On the other 
hand, space comes to us from the idea of 
coexistence. We get from what we see 
a form, and that form exists not by 
change but by coexistence. From a 
point there are various coexistent direc- 
tions, that make angles with each other. 
Those angles exist independent of the 
number of coordinates or the number of 
dimensions supposed to exist in the uni- 
They exist in Einstein’s four- 
dimensional universe as well. There is, 
moreover, no reason in mathematics or 
philosophy why we should stop at four 
dimensions, nor why we should not have 
five, six or seven. An angle would be 
still an angle. It is the great merit of 
Einstein that he has shown that certain 
actual facts of the world can be ex- 
plained by the use of our dimensions. 
But there is no need of stopping at four. 
Another great savant a century hence 
may find facts that call for five! 

I one time amused a colleague by sug- 
gesting that we add a moral dimension 


verse. 


KILLED TIME? 


nste 


and represent with Ei 
the left (P). the 
with Heaven above 
(H,), while the th 
present wi rid space art 
in front at right angles 


future to the right 

H’) and Hell be 
ree dimensions « 
supp 


+ ; 


each other 


It will perhaps strengthen our 
ment and make one point clearer 


consider what a change in a four-dimen 


sional universe would mean, first 
suppose that it is purely objectiy 
that our consciousness is av 

onal film of 
Secondly, if we assume ther¢ 


three-dimensi 


time, we will try to see wha 
Einstein assumes no such 

his four-dimensional universe 

and therefore reduces all pro 

physics and mechanics to geometric 

This is a helpful device mathematically, 

but there is no more logical necessity for 

this than there is of limiting the 

Now 

change in the four-dimensional univers¢ 

If time is not solely a function of 
this simply 
world 

find things different 

found them, or thi 


number 
of dimensions to four. suppose a 
our 
consciousness would mean 
that 
ours would 
what 
future when we are aware of 
different from that which one would now 
prophesy. 

This is 
indeed be 


a real uncertainty even in 


another consciousness than 
we had 


it wil 


and believable. 
believed by those who 


eonceivable 
must 
think there is 
God’s mind as 
Einstein’s static 
verse implies theological fore-ordination, 


to what we si all become 


four-dimensional uni 


if there is a God. 
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On the other hand, if we suppose there 
is no time but the Einstein fourth di- 
mension, then a change in the four- 
dimensional universe will mean that the 
future will later be different from what 
the future now is. Conceivably we could 
at least try to believe that, but could we 
also believe that the past will have been 
different from what it now is? I for one 
ean not admit the possibility that, 
whereas, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was on July 4, 1776, some time 
later it will have been on June 17, 1775. 
Mind, the question is not what will prove 
to have been, but what it really was. I 
can but agree with Fitzgerald: 
The Moving Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit, 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 


If we assume otherwise it would be 
possible to say that in the Middle Ages 


the world would have been creat; 
God in six days, and now it has 


created in as many billion years. |; 


time of Dante a man might 
bound for a literal heaven, or 
hell, and now there may be : 
place. Because I can admit th 
bility of believing the latter, but 


believing the former, there is in my 1 
a difference between the past and fu 
which does not come out in Einst 


theory. Thus whether recent 
tions of Miller which affect the | 


facts of Einstein’s theory are confir 


or not, I can admit it only as ay 


to the world of events which we ey 
ence in succession, and I see no r 


why it should clip the speculative 
of the mathematician or philosoph 


cept in so far as a basis in observat 
indicates a static universe and sup; 


a deterministic philosophy. 
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THE NATURE OF SCIOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE 


By Dr. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SciosopHy is systematized ignorance. 
Its nature was indicated more than three 
hundred years ago by Giordano Bruno, 
in Florence, who for varied heresies, for 
example, denying that anything was in 
the heavens above except space and stars, 
was soon after appropriately punished. 
‘Tonorance,’’ says Bruno, ‘‘is the most 
lelightful science in the world because 


it is acquired without labor or pains and 
keeps the mind from melancholy.’’ 

The word sciosophy was coined by me 
in 1899 to meet a long-felt want. Scioso- 
phy in action is called magic; latent 
magic is mystery. It differs from ordi- 
nary science in its basis. It is not 
derived from tested and verified human 
experience, because life is short and hu- 
manity demands quick returns. It rec- 
ognizes no relation of cause and effect, 
for these are mere human devices. In- 
struments of precision, logic, mathemat- 
ies, the telescope, the microscope and 
the scalpel, are not needed in sciosophy. 
Its processes are instantaneous and in- 
tuitional, while all scientific testing is 
slow and laborious. It is indeed folly 
to wait for this, when tradition, memory, 
impulse, imagination are all at hand 
pointing straight to truth or at least 
indicating that one conception is as good 
as another, if not better. 

Sciosophy is of two classes: the one 
solidly based on tradition, which is our 
record of the guesses made by able men 
of the past, who labored without instru- 
ments of precision and who knew only 
what they thought they saw, and who 
tied their successors up to it. The other, 
having its base in imagination, knows no 


save ] les yf vividness 


bounds 


The first tend with 


itsell 


] a 


religion, which it envelops in a cloak of 


mystic mist, making a merit 
for belief’s sake. The oth 
osophy tends to make light 
and to scoff at whatever 
have deemed sacred 
My interest in sciosophy, or more ex 
word by which to 
volume 


actly in creating a 
define it, provoked by a 
ealled, in English translation, ‘Pos 
thumous Humanity, a Study of Phan 
toms,’’ by Dr. Adolphe D’Assier, of the 
Academy of Sciences at Bordeaux. In 
this work are given many illustrations 


was 


of the spontaneous activity of shadows 
and especially astral doubles It is, in 
fact, a complete ‘‘fauna of the shades,’’ 
in which are included all manner of 
wraiths, ghosts, shadows and phantoms, 
some of them wolf-like; 
nary astral doubles, with others due to 
the powerful expulsory force of the sun. 
It is now well known that all animals 
and plants are built up of cells or cham- 
bers, each one charged with magnetic 
life jelly or protoplasm. These cells are 
never completely filled with this sub- 
stance, which is in reality a vivified net- 
work, like a skein of tangled yarn. Into 
the cell with its network the odie forces 
of the universe penetrate and by their 
entanglement and permeation build up 
within a form corresponding in all re- 
spects to that of the object as a whole 
It then becomes its double or negative, 
technically known as the ‘‘astral body,’’ 
being solid only when the cell is empty 
and empty when the cell is solid 


some t] e ordl- 
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The greatest interest attaches to hu- of sciosophy. If one meaning d 
man phantoms and especially to the satisfy, hunt up another. In Schlem 
activities of shadows, the most abundant days such events were usually aser 
creations of the shades. to Satan. But sciosophy now gets 

A most remarkable case isthat of Herr without him (or with him, as t! 
Peter Schlemihl, of Kunersdorf in Ger- may be). At the most he is 
many, as related by the noted Baron ‘‘fabled fancy of an older wor 
Adelbert von Chamisso, himself a man _ fluidic phantom of effete orth 
of science, the discoverer of our own The fact that the stranger was dr 
California poppy, to which he gave the in black, which by transmitted 
romantic name of Eschscholtzia. looked reddish, and that his breat 

It seems that Herr Schlemihl was _haled a faint sulphurous aroma 
once approached by a stranger, gray- the common superstition. A high! 
bearded and dignified, in fact a Master centrated odie aura probably a 
of Arts. This gentleman expressed to for this. Most such concentrations 
Schlemihl a desire to purchase his a residual odor of sulphur. 
shadow. A high price was named and A rather well-authenticated re 
promptly accepted. Thereupon the the separation and independent 
stranger knelt on the grass, rolled up a shadow is given by Mr. H. C. Ar 
the shadow, folded it neatly and thrust son, of Copenhagen, a careful 
it into his knapsack, disappearing down of occult phenomena. It appears t 
the road between two hedges of roses, Danish country gentleman of good 
leaving Schlemihl himself absolutely ily once lost his shadow. This d 
shadowless. worry him much until his strengt 

At first the poor man thought he had_ gan to give way and his clothing 
made a good bargain, but afterwards alarmingly brittle. Still wors 
whispered words and doubtful glances confined to his room, he got wir 
warned him that he was marked as a_ strange pranks performed by his d 
shadowless man. His anxiety soon gave who seemed trying to undo him | 
him real discomfort. He set out in cule. At last the phantom usurp 
search of the shadow, and after many master’s place at the head of t) 
adventures he overtook the grave and After this, in burning indignatio1 
serious individual to whom he had _ supreme effort of the will the gent 
sold it. recalled the phantom, to the endless 

But neither offers of money nor blows mystification of the guests at the 
of the fist availed anything. To the tion. After this effort, his vigor 
former the stranger turned a deaf ear, turned and his new suit ordered dir 
and to the latter he used the shadow from Rosenstein in Copenhagen s! 
for protection. To struggle for it only no deficiency in stamina. 
served to damage the precious article During the World War many app 
itself. When Schlemihl died at last it ances of wraiths are recorded. But 
was noticed that he left no wraith to these disturbed conditions they might 
rustle through the old graveyard at confused with ordinary shadows, 
Kunersdorf. condition of the human mind amid t 

The baron who relates this story re- glories and ecrudities of war being 
marks sagely that ‘‘an event had taken posed to sceptical accuracy. On‘ 
the place of an action, as has happened dent, however, vouched for by the hig! 
not infrequently in the world’s history.’’ est authority, comes to the front and 
This cryptic utterance is of itself typical demands explanation. A_ well-kno' 
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lady in Los Angeles, driving along one 
of the many suburbs of her city, noticed 
on the street corner a man of unbeliev- 
able shabbiness. His manner matched 
his attire, and the kind lady stopped to 
inquire concerning his evil plight. Then 
there suddenly appeared on the side- 
walk an elegantly dressed lady, ‘‘tailor- 
made’’ as the phrase is, who in agonized 
tones shouted, ‘‘Don’t let him do it! 
Don’t let him do it!’’ 

Inquiring as to what he proposed to 
do, he said that he was penniless and 
hopeless and on his way to drown him- 
self in the sea. The lady gave him some 
good advice, and still better some good 
money. The tailor-made lady had sud- 
denly vanished. The beggar had not 
seen her at all, it appeared, but from 
the description he recognized his own 
mother, long since deceased. This inci- 
dent shows that the wraith, so long a 
matter of pious belief, is in reality a sci- 
entific fact. 

This ineident also gives the clue to the 
fact that a wraith or de- 
tached astral body wears astral or 
phantom clothing. All wraiths thus far 
recorded appear to be properly dressed, 
else indeed they would be rushed by the 
police. The facts in this ease are easily 
explained by the astral substance which 
fills the cloth cells of all garments. 
Phantom men wear phantom clothes, else 
their appearance would shock even the 
adept, a large percentage of adepts being 
ladies. 

t will be remembered that in the war 
at Mona in Belgium the figure of an 
angel appeared in the heavens, seeming 
to urge the heroes in the trenches to 
“‘earry on.’’ Officers and men agreed 
as to this vision, and none would confess 
that they had not seen it. After the in- 
cident had passed into history, a Lon- 
don humorist boasted that he had in- 
vented the ‘‘ Angel of Mona’’ and showed 
documents to that effect. But the nat- 
ural sciosophic answer was if his talk 


remarkable 


were really true, it was the same ang 


who inspired his story, thus 


needed publicity, for there ar 
} 


quate channels of communi 


tween this world of 
unchanging 
stantine, Jn ho 


contusion 


The 


SiGnhvY Vinces, 


vision oO! 


stars. 
changed tl story of all Euro] 
once comes to mind as th« rerunne! 
the Angel of Mona 
Referring again to the 
of Dr. D’<Assier, he 
shown that even 
their doubles 
men and beasts. 


classical work 
has conclusively 
inanimate bodies hav: 
or phantoms as well] 
It is a matter of ar 
and trees 


observation that cliffs 


shadows as distinct as those of 
The ‘‘shadow of a rock in a weary 
is classical. That shadows may 
tached and yet hold a sort of lif 
own is well authenticated. In a 
tale by one Barrie, of Edinburgh, a 
called 
ning once turned 
that he 
easy to see how such an accident might 
One R. L. 


tal - ¢ 
ells of a 


‘Sentimental Tommy’’ in run 
a corner so suddenly 


**dislocated his shadow.’’ It is 


occur, though not frequently. 
Stevenson, also a Scotchman 
boy who lost his shadow and of the em 
barrassments he naturally met it 
sequence. 

There is no doubt, therefore, accord 
ing to the followers of D’Assier, that the 
shadow of a man or a tree is an objective 
reality as much as man or tree itself 
Phantoms are driven from their original 
status by the expulsory force of the su 
‘*The huge conical shadow of the earth 
which reaches beyond the moon and is 
ealled night’’ is not merely 
light. It is a stark reality 
we know may help to hold the moon in 


absence of 
} 


and for all 


place. Its appearance marks the hour 
of phantoms when the odie and fluidic 
forces of the earth are concentrate. It 
is natural that about midnight should be 
the clustering time of phantasms of all 
degrees, and so it is. In daytime a 
shadow is seldom seen far from 


its host. 
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Towards evening, however, it asserts 
itself, stretching more widely, and in 
sleep it often becomes altogether de- 
tached, to be more or less painfully re- 
called in the morning. 

According to D’Assier, after the death 
of its host the shadow wanders freely 
and at will. But not for long. The 
stars, arch enemies of shadows, soon 
begin to breathe and drink it up— 
‘‘l’aspirent et le boivent’’—and in ten 
to twenty days it is reduced to primeval 
vapor. The ever-present fear of disso- 
lution often causes phantoms to become 
violently excited. In spite of their free- 
dom to move they tend to linger about 
original haunts. In a few cases they 
find a means to suck blood from living 
creatures, thus, as vampires, maintain- 
ing a precarious existence. It is asserted 
that the swift remedy for vampires is 
cremation. The testimony of peasants 
in Little Russia bears this out, and it is 
plain that once drawn into a current of 
hot air, no phantom could ever regain 
its pristine form. For this reason, burn- 
ing at the stake was preferred in the 
Middle Ages to other penalties for lack 
of conformity. To this fact the choice 
of the stake was made as the safest 
method with which to deal with Bruno, 
as with Latimer and Ridley and Servetus. 

At the best the shadow’s span of inde- 
pendence is short. This is ‘‘a wise pro- 
vision of nature, for otherwise the earth 
would be solidly full of shadows.”’’ 
**The accumulation of specters of the 
terrestrial fauna heaped at the surface 
of the globe since the first geological 
epochs would render the air irrespirable. 
We could not breathe a dense atmosphere 
of ghosts.’’ This is the conclusion of 
D’Assier, and chemical analysis of air 
in different localities seems to bear out 
his conelusions. 

Unlike materialistic science, which 
rests on mere sensory contact, sciosophy 
has a foundation of principles. 


First, matter rests on mind. On mi; 
it depends for recognition which is 
sole existence. Its alleged laws 
mental channels only, the gr 
through which the spirit passes. Wit 
your will you can cut such gro 
You can frame your own laws. 

The crude notion of cause and eff 
so cramping to material science, is . 
aside in sciosophy. Its propositions 
proved by inversion, a simple process un- 
known to materialistic logic. Thus t 
great founder of Neminism asser 
‘‘There is no pain in truth, there? 
there is no truth in pain. There is 
nerve in mind, therefore no mind 
nerve. There is no matter in good, ther 
fore no good in matter.’’ 

The motto of this cult, ‘‘ Nihil nm 
nocet,’’ is a fine illustration of 
method, as in the expressive Latin 
words can be arranged in three ways 
always expressing the truth; 18 
‘‘Nemini nihil nocet,’’ nobody hurt 
nothing, proves the original th 
nothing hurts nobody. It is rig 
claimed that sciosophy is at once 
complement, the opposite and the anti- 
dote to material science. 

The clean-cut quick methods of scios 
ophy appeal to many outside the inner 
circles of the cult. To get there quickly 
is better than to wait for a generation or 
two. Wherefore some devotees of th 
most exact science have used the ‘‘ru: 
ning high jump,’’ a technical term 
speculative philosophy, in matters 
which the old system of trial and error 
seems unbearably slow. 

To advance by quick methods towards 
the infinite is one of the temptations al- 
luringly held out to exact sciences. A! 
aeroplane moves more swiftly than a 
goods van, though it may carry less 
weight. And while art is long, time is 
fleeting, and to reach finality in a life- 
time is a great aim of sciosophy. If ex- 
ternal nature has no objective existence, 
and one thing is as true as another, this 
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method of enlivening ‘‘funeral marches 
to the grave’’ is, as Bruno observed, 
most satisfying. 

A fascinating phase of sciosophy is dis- 
elosed in the effort to probe the soul of 
the atom or to gauge the conscious feel- 
ing of a chopped tree. If an atom has 
existence, it must have a soul around 
which experiences cluster. If it has no 
existence, all the more need ofa soul. If 
the universe is alive, and whatever is 
alive has feeling, why not atoms, crystals 
and grains of sand, as well as frogs and 
men? Marvelous are the achievements 
of the ‘‘Synthesis of Life,’’ not a labora- 
tory job, of course, but a task for the 
adept who creates life through juggling 
words, thus producing ‘‘a reasoned syn- 
thesis of the fabrication of protoplasm,’’ 
even if he never sees protoplasm itself. 

Seciosophy, as history tells us, was the 
basis of the wisdom of the Middle Ages. 
The divine right of the church, that of 
the king, and in later times the divine 
right of the state rested solidly upon it. 
Its basis can not be too solid, for without 
mystic privilege or divine intervention 
the modern state would be deprived of 
its most extensively practiced right, that 
of taking the lives and property of its 
own people in order to destroy the lives 
and property of other people across its 
borders. If you take the doctrine of 
science that the state is a combination or 
giant corporation for mutual benefit, in 
which each individual in some degree 
should be a gainer, the state has no more 
divinity than the wheelbarrow. Each 
alike would be a device for mutual help 
or general convenience. Under this 
view the time-honored formulae—the 
king ean do no wrong, the church can do 
no wrong, the state can do no wrong— 
would dwindle into insignificance. 
“Hundred per cent. patriotism’’ and 
“My country, right or wrong’’ would 
lose their sacred meaning. The tested 
results of human experience, which are 
the basis of the grim philosophy of 
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democracy, all tend towards the rule of 
the unfavorable mob. 

In the early days of European civiliza- 
tion, it was the battle 


custom to follow a 
in which the wise old men 


with a feast, 
of the victors should eat the 
the wise old men 
and the stri 
spondingly eat 


brains of 
among their opponents, 
ng young men would corre- 
strong 


hearts of the 


whom they had bravely slain. It was a 
fact unquesti 
promotes 
known to strengthen courage. In fae 


but for the 


+} ; 
Lila 


med t ef 


wisdom, as eat 
it was freely stated that 
necessity of this bracing up of the wise 
and strong, there would be no purpose at 
all in going to war. But 
remedies all this by going back to 
principles. 
reason ever for going to war except 
offered by divine sciosophy. 

The patriotism peculiar to sci 
is thus stated by Anatole France: 


SCLOSOT 


There is of course no ot 
t 


Si phy 


We shall 
makes it a crime to doubt. 
is to the nation’s spiritual interest; even war 
few. It is 


Victorious; 
To take up arms 


always be patriotism 


never enriches more than a certain 
enough to beat the drum, wave the 
the enthusiastic rushes on to 


and death. 


flag and 


crowd carnage 


In political economy, sciosophy still 
rules the world. It requires neither tele- 
scope nor microtome to ensure its pri- 
macy. As a nation we have been pros- 
perous, and this according to sciosophy 
is due to the tariff. We have taxed our- 

This we may prove best by 
To use war as the means to 


selves rich. 
inversion. 
settle disputes is perhaps the greatest 
triumph of sciosophy. War leads to 
peace, for when nations are thoroughly 
exhausted it takes years to fatten them 
up. Therefore war-making is the surest 
means to bring about peace. This truth 
is proved by inversion, as is the 
surest road to war. 

The most useful weapon devised for 
war is forged by sciosophy. It is ‘‘im- 
personal hate,’’ the hatred of strangers. 


pt ace 
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Its truth is again proved by inversion. 
Let us assume that we call our military 
opponents Huns. There is no Hun in 
good, therefore no good in Huns. 

It is said that the thirteenth was the 
greatest of all the centuries. In this en- 
chanted period, learned men knew every- 
thing, or at least all that was worth 
knowing, for the world they lived in was 
a sink of iniquity soon to be destroyed 
and only by the blasphemous and im- 
pious, ranged with the pure planets and 
the eternal stars. 

It was left for modern times to con- 
fuse their wisdom, to drag the purity of 
celestial conceptions into terrestrial mud. 
Not content with supplanting the divine 
power of direct action by Newton’s law 
of gravitation (an effort to crowd the 
Creator out of His universe), they have 
set aside the ‘‘ fall of man’’ by the thesis 
of his ‘‘asecent from the brute.’’ The 
protest against this additional disturb- 
ance of predigested opinions was finelv 


voiced some years ago by a group of 

sciosophists in South Carolina. 
**Resolved, that Man was created by 

an instantaneous process without pre- 


vious animal parentage.’’ Quite re- 
cently a similar cult in Texas ‘‘reaffirms 
its historie stand that Adam’s body was 
fashioned out of matter previously cre- 
ated out of nothing.’’ Either of these in 
a single sentence, as compact as any of 
Lyell, Darwin or Huxley, elucidates the 
origin of man. And if necessary the 
same truth could be proved by inversion. 
There is no man in animals, therefore 
there is no animal in man. 

A definite assertion like this at once 
clears the air and closes the door against 
future heresies. For nearly two hun- 
dred years the famous dictum of Arch- 
bishop Ussher had held its ground. 
**Heaven and earth, center and cireum- 
ference, were created all together in the 
same instant, with clouds full of water, 
on October 23, 4004 B. C., at nine o’clock 
in the morning. 


In an essay attributed to Lord Ba 
the story is told of the effort on the | 
of a cult of priests to find out how ma 
teeth a horse has. Appeal was mad 
the Fathers and to Aristotle, but wit 
result. Finally some one suggested | 
ing at a horse. This was fierce); 
sented by the scholars. ‘‘Satan 
tempted this bold neophyte to 
unholy and unheard of ways of find 
truth, contrary to all the teachings 
the fathers.’’ The disputants finally 
clared it to be ‘‘an everlasting myste: 
beeause of a grievous dearth of hist 
and theological evidence thereof 
ordered the same writ down.”’ 

This incident has an importance 
sciosophy which does not appear on t 
surface. It is not a matter of 
teeth alone, but of the great princip! 
which traditional sciosophy rests. It 
allow an appeal from authority to 
servation and experiment in one cas‘ 
shall be foreed to do so in all. Auth 
would cease to be a pillar all men ¢ 
lean against. Luther’s appeal to ‘‘; 
vate interpretation’’ of the sacred b 
would be applied to all philosophy, t! 
ogy with the rest. To ‘‘private inter 
pretation’’ we owe the splitting of r 
gious organization into hundreds 
cults or denominations. Spreading 
destructive influence, everywhere 
human relations, it threatens most 
astrous results. It has brought them 
already, and even a great unifying w 
ean not reclaim the fragments. 

No discussion of sciosophy could b 
complete without recognition of its in 
mediate personal values. In the words 
of the man on the street, ‘‘there is a good 
deal in it.’’ That is one reason why its 
beneficial influence so long endures. Th 
witchhazel rod is to many the staff o! 
life. In the West, where witchhazel d 
not grow, any other crooked stick 
pecially of a tree that has water in it 
will serve as well. Or the divining rod 
ean be made of metal. If the territory !s 
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too great to be traversed step by step, a 
small metallic rod may be passed over 
the map with equal success. 

In the rush to the Klondike thirty 
vears ago, the vender of the rabbit’s foot 
orew wealthier than the washer of pans 
of gold, especially if his quarry were ob- 
tained in a country graveyard in the 
dark of the moon. At the present time 
industries based on sciosophy, such as 
astrology, palmology, hordéscopy, klepto- 
mania, pluviculture, and the like, are es- 
pecially repaying. In our leading dailies 
“What the stars predict’’ and ‘‘ What 
the planets tell’’ divide space with the 
“Dawes Plan’’ and the latest murder. 
In to-day’s newspaper I read that ‘‘this 
is an unlucky day. . . . The seers pre- 
dict the coming year will be as marked 
by vice and crime as 1924. It is possible 
for men to attain true greatness through 
science. There will be new wonders per- 
formed. Children of super talents will 
be born before the middle of the century. 
Children born on this day will be ex- 
tremists, either for good or evil.’’ 

In our day, war lifted the lid on so- 
ciety, and secret actions and beliefs held 
in the dark now dance openly on every 
green. For the aftermath of war is the 
heyday of temperamentalism and of 
forty thousand other isms, social, polit- 
ieal or religious, soothing to the soul 
and requiring no effort of the mind or 
hardening to the hands to secure them. 
“To live in two worlds at once’’ or in 
one “‘world with four dimensions’’ far 
from the distractions of realities is now 
an ideal easily obtained and earnestly to 
be desired. 

Authority, on the one hand, a pillar to 
lean against, and sympathy on the other, 
a bosom to weep into, these are the chief 
demands of humanity in the mass. Both 
these sciosophy can furnish in full mea- 
sure. No instruments of precision are 
necessary to set up authority or to set 
free the fountains of the soul, and these 
onee flowing know no limitations of time 


Esoteric dreams solace the fu 


or space. 
ture ; 
present 
terialism 
Sciosophy is ennobled by being s 


treatment is better than 
Its defiance of 


spiritual 


absent 
medicine. ma- 
proves its value 


men of all ills what- 
says a high priest of the Nemin- 
istic cult, ‘‘we have only to show them 
the stars. When we waken in the 
only the sight of the 
us that we are 
awake all dreams must vanis 
dream which breaks the 
mind. ... We not deal 
body for the body does not exist. It is 


work. ‘‘To eure 


ever, or 


stars 7 
When wi 
h, and all is 


the 


with the 


awake. 


serenity of 


need 


dull, heavy and aching because it is dead 
residuum of dream. When we forget 

it is no longer there. ’* To this in 
the cryptic 
sciosophy is added this great principle 


fashion characteristic of 
‘**The equipollence of the stars above and 
of the mind below shows the awful un 
And as to this propos 


; 7 
aouvdt, 


reality of evil.’’ 
tion one can have no reasonable 
The paragraph just quoted ends with a 
sudden dash of worldly wisdom. With 
perfect faith in the unreality of external 
things it matters little what the practi- 
tioner does or leaves undone. Though 
money has no real existence the shadow 
in its substance proves that there is sub- 
stance in its shadow. ‘‘The population 
of our cities,’’ says the high priest lately 
quoted, ‘‘is ample to supply many 
titioners, and 
work. To enter this field of labor bene- 
ficially to ourselves it is necé ssary to 
demonstrate that the patient who is able 
to pay for being healed is more apt to 
recover than he who withholds a slight 
equivalent for health.’’ Thus he who 
has paid for a tonic pill of crushed | 
mane (clipped from a setter dog), or for 
a touch of an old bone of a king or a 
blessed handkerchief, or for repeating 
‘**To-day, to-day, in every way, I am get 
ting better and better,’’ is more likely to 
keep his faith than one to whom such 
favors come unasked. 


prac 


teachers preachers with 


It is human na 
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ture to try to get the worth of one’s 
money. And after all, what is money 
as compared to health? Health is a 
spiritual condition not to be brought 
about by doctors with their pills and 
poultices, but an inevitable result of an 
adequate faith such as would move 
mountains. 

Chemistry arose from the earnest 
study of alchemy, the change of base 
metals into gold; so has the art and sci- 
ence of modern medicine arisen from a 
branch of sciosophy. There was a time 
when every disease had a remedy and 
when the healing value of a new plant 
was indicated by its looks. 

Another phase of this doctrine is that 
those drugs cure a disease which repro- 
duce the symptoms of it. ‘‘Similia 
similibus curantur.’’ And if a drug isa 
sure cure, a little dose is as effective as a 
big one; in fact neither disease nor 
remedy is real, and the ‘‘absent treat- 
ment,’’ which is nothing at all, is as 
good as anything else if not better. 

And medicine, like theology, having no 
recognized basis in science, split up 
naturally into cults. And so long as 
sciosophy holds its grip on the masses, so 
long will these cults find remunerative 
play. So long as ‘‘ignorance is the most 
agreeable of all sciences, because to se- 
eure it demands neither agony nor ef- 
fort,’’ it will be in constant demand. 

I need not undertake to contrast sci- 
ence with sciosophy. Science is classi- 
fied knowledge, no more, no less. The 
cardinal principle of science is that we 
know nothing until men find it out. 
There is no authority under heaven or 
above it that can give answers in ad- 
vance to any question of fact. ‘‘Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est,’’ closes no 
scientific investigation. Science is hu- 
man experience, tested and verified by 
our instruments of precision, telescope, 
microscope, scalpel, spectroscope, and 
those finer instruments of the mind 
itself, memory, logic and mathematics. 


Once its facts are obtained, the: 
be set in order. They must sh« 
tions of cause and effect, else they 
nowhere. ‘‘Facts are stupid thir 
Agassiz used to say, ‘‘unless they ¢ 
combined into truth,’’ and to | 
truth facts must be stated in ter 
human experience. 

I have thus given, I trust, not unsyr 
pathetically, a few concrete examp! 
the most varied and most widely s; 
of all philosophical systems and t! 
most comforting to the human sx 
Only a gigantic cyclopedia could tell 
whole; I can only touch the fraying « 
of a huge mantle which has enve!l 
humanity since it tasted its first k 
edge of good and evil. It r 
throughout the universe from th 
of toothache and heartache throug 
the clustering multitudes of stars t 
culmination in the ineffable. m 
closing syllable of OM. This opens 
portal of Nirvana, which is not 
at all. 

In my own view the goal of hun 
evolution is found in no single syll 
but rather in reason, religion and | 
The central axis of these is reason or 
telligence. Through the intellect, | 
and reverence are raised above the | 
of instincts. Each has its pz 
origin in simple relations. Intell 
arises from reflex action, a complexit; 
tropisms. Love looks forward to 
continuance of the race. Religion fii 
its initiation in fear and awe, culminat 
ing in reverence and duty. Each o! 
these in its exalted reaches is upheld | 
intelligence, its organ of vision. 

The term reality is used in psycl 
to denote impressions on the mind 
nerve center due to the impact of ex 
ternal impulse. It is an objectiy 
impression as distinguished from a su 
jective condition. Subjective appeal! 
ances of reality seen by ‘‘the mi 
eye’’ only may be illusions. An illus 
at bottom is usually a fading memor) 
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~-ontinuance of a ieality after its source 


.s passed away. An untruthful inter- 


pretation of an actual reality is a delu- 


n. Delusion and illusion form the 


ubject-matter of sciosophy as reality 


Ss 


‘orms the basis of science. 

In the reality of the objective world, 
he integrity of science and sanity ot 
men are alike bound up. The distinct:on 
between objective and subjective, be- 
tween reality and illusion, between fact 
and fancy, between presence and mem- 
ory, between reason and tradition, all 
fundamental in human psychology—each 
is essential in human conduct. Truth is 
livable and error is not, a difference 
which appears in the stress of the con- 
duct of life. 

The power to summon up adequate 
truth from our realities is called common 
sense. Science is only common sense ex- 
panded and verified and applied to a 
wider range of objects. With its instru- 
ments of precision (mind, memory, logic, 
mathematics and its accessory tools) it 
goes beyond the obvious into the hidden 
complexities of truth. The final test of 
truth is its ‘‘livableness,’’ the degree to 
which we may trust our lives to it or to 
the methods by which it is won. It is not 
merely ‘‘workableness,’’ for an idea false 
or incomplete may be workable in a de- 
gree. Many elements of sciosophy are 
workable, if not put to an acid test. 
That one man or ten million men get 
along with an idea or a dogma does not 


argue 
have 
action. 

The relation of sei 
threefold: 
manity by its control of 


is in main 


servation and the us¢ 
ture—this 
furnish a sound 

life—this is the a 

living ean fall back on n 
We must not trust to im 


iS apphe 


ity. 
stincts, for the power to 
discriminate among thes« 
We can not 


gion, for the sentiment of fear, 


of intelligence. 


erence and duty is sadly over! 
superstition. It is for science 
bat superstition and to disentang 
gion from its meshes 

The third function of 
widen the human mind. 
universe, dealing with the 
as with the infinite little. We can reach 
a small part, not a fraction but a tan 
gible fringe of a universe in which there 
nor small. We find in 


every change is 


is neither great 
it endless change. but 


orderly. So far aS we can see, * 


‘nothing 


endures save the 


rational order that 


and the 

This 
intelligence we can not describe nor e¢ir 
We can not speak of it in 


‘ 
| 


any terms of human experience, and 


flow ot energy 


pe rvad S if 
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try to do so shows only the narrowness 


of our conception 
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One of the chief glories of the human 
intellect is that we can easily recognize 
the assumptions on which thought itself 
proceeds—the so-called postulates of 
logic. It never occurs to most of us to 
question those assumptions; to do so is 
not ‘‘common sense.’’ But it is well to 
question them, because by so doing we 
shall arrive at extremely important re- 
sults—results which lighten the labor 
and clarify the vision of the student of 
nature as well as the philosopher. 

In this article we shall show that the 
nature and methods of our everyday 
reasoning are based on the physical laws 
of our universe, and up to the present 
been seriously limited by those 
We shall find that the mind can 


have 
laws. 


conquer these limitations and can delib- 
erately set up for itself new modes of 


thought which have little in common 
with those of our fathers. Our ordinary 
thinking is only a special case of a sci- 
ence we shall call superthought until a 
better name is suggested. We shall dis- 
cuss briefly some features which are 
common to all the systems of logie which 
are contained in superthought, and shall 
point out that certain great problems of 
philosophy are probably insoluble in 
terms of our normal modes of thinking. 

Let us begin with a simple example to 
see how the structure of our logic is con- 
trolled by our physical experiences. 
Suppose we look at two objects A and 
B and find that A is like B in all re- 
spects save that they occupy different 
positions in space. Now let us compare 
B with a third object C, arriving at the 
conclusion that they too have the same 
properties. It does not follow that on 
comparing A with C they will be found 
identical. True enough, A and C have 
turned out identical in all cases which 
have arisen within the memory of man, 


but if we found in some instances 
A and C were quite different, w: 
not be in difficulty. It would b 
citing game to investigate the n 

of nature—to determine under w!] 
cumstanees A is C; under what 
circumstances A is not C; and 
where A is not C, to find out 
ways they differ. 

The reader should look before hi 
if he feels inclined to dissent. Sup; 
he says that we have arrived at 
tradiction ; that on comparing A with B 
a second time we should find the: 
similar. There is no objection. «It 
very well happen that on perfor 
this fourth, absolutely independent 
periment the result will be diff 
from that of the first comparison 
and B. The result depends entirely 
the properties of space and time i 
universe where these experiments 
performed. We admit at the outset 1 
such lightning changes in the essent 
nature of objects would be disconcert 
until we learned the underlying p 
ples upon which they depend. After 
it might be just as easy to follow 
vagaries of such a universe as to 
stand a world in which one bacterium « 
start a plague and decimate a nation 
a trivial ‘‘international incident’’ 
soak whole continents in blood. 

A colony of human beings in a w 
verse with the peculiarities describ: 
above would so mold the fabric of t! 
thought as to cope with the situat 
automatically. 
governing the behavior of objects woul 
come, in the course of a few generati 
to be laws of thought. The behavior 
objects in our actual world would see 
to them ‘‘impossible,’’ ‘‘inecomprehens 
ble’’ or even in some cases 
dictory.’’ 
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SUPERTHOUGHT 


The syllogisms which would be con- 
ted in the new universe have a 
ly unfamiliar ring to terrestrial! 

Returning to our former example, 
ppose that the law concerning the 
ty of A and C were this: A is C 

A. M. to 6 P. M. but A is not C 
» the other twelve hours of the day. A 
typical syllogism would read as follows: 


y 


+ 


YY r) 
6 


POT 


is half past nine in the morning, 
Therefore, A is C. 


Such syllogisms would afford wise and 
“onvenient rules for the conduct of life 
n the new universe. The changes tak- 
ng place at six o’clock would appear as 
natural to the dwellers in that universe 
1s sunrise and sunset seem to us. 

In conclusion, the laws of logic are 
fundamental regularities of nature, not 
f mind. 

Up to this point our attack has been 
lirected against the nature of the rea- 
soning process. We turn now to over- 
throw the seemingly absolute and un- 
hangeable character of the simple state- 
ments which form the raw material for 
the reasoning process. Stripped of all 
accessories, a simple statement is to be 
regarded as the symbol for a mental 
comparison of two objects, or of some 
quality of two objects. All our percep- 
tions seem to be expressible in the forms, 
Ais B, or A is not B. We shall concern 
urselves with the consequences of the 
fact that the statement ‘‘A is B”’ is a 
little too strong, regardless of what A 
and B may represent. All that a single 
conscientious observer can say is, ‘‘A 
appears to me to be identical with B.’’ 
Coincident testimony from a number of 
observers can not change the situation. 
We can never be certain that another 
group of observers will register the same 
opinion as the first. All the color-blind 
men in the world would eall a red dress 
and a green dress similar. A deus ex 
machina is required in the shape of a 
person with normal color vision to set 


them right a 
to the great 
haps a still 
parted spiri 
vance very cog 
TO Ss 
The 


similarity 


1OW UT! I 
moral 
and 
much on the 
obse rved. We Cc 
analysis whether on 
method of observation is 
another. The result is tl 
basis for the e 
Objective reality 


we sper ify the obse rver 


mparison of 

has no mean 

ryv 

The ph 
around real] 


arguments which center 


and idealism are frequently valu 


because of failurs 


+ 


to specify at 


ginning the essential qualities of 
observer. 

example: in the 
believed 
be the 


observer at 


To give a concrete 
days before relativity it was 
that the length of a rod 


same when measured by an 


would 


rest as when measured by an observer in 
rod. To-day the 
all solemnity that 


motion along the phy 
sicist tells us with 
when the experimenter is moving rap 
idly all bodies appear to be shortened in 
a direction parallel to the line of 
The **This 
long’’ is true only for an obs 

ing in a certain way with respect to the 


motion. 


stick 


statement 


stick. Nearly the whole essence of the 
theory of relativity, as far as its philo- 


+ ; 


sophic implications are concerned, is that 


it shows exactly what types of pl ysical 
quantities are assigned the same value 
by observers moving in all possible ways, 
in all portions of space and at all times. 

Now an object may be existent as far 


but 


Existence de 


senses is concerned, 


our 
for another. 


as one of 
non-existent 
pends on the mechanism of perception 
relative. We can not 
devising 


and is wholly 
make much 
and means for generalizing our modes of 
thought by supposing our senses per- 
fected. That simply throws the problem 


progress in ways 
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one step farther back in an infinite se- 
quence of steps. It raises the questions 
connected with the existence of an om- 
niscient being, which probably can not be 
solved in our ordinary modes of thought. 

We arrive now at a very important 
question. Js it possible that for a given 
observer an object could both exist and 
not exist, at the same time? Of course 
this is impossible in our universe, and 
two reasons for this impossibility sug- 
gest themselves. 

First, the impossibility may be due to 
the imperfections of our senses. Sec- 
ond, it may be due to some cause inher- 
ent in the structure of the universe, 
having nothing to do with our personal 
limitations. But it is the author’s opin- 
ion that these two causes can not be 
rigorously distinguished for the simple 
reason that we ourselves form a part of 
the physical universe. Whether the im- 
possibility resides within ourselves or in 
the objects around us is quite immate- 
rial. The important thing is to con- 
struct a universe in which a thing can 
both exist and not exist at the same time. 
Unfortunately the simplest example is 
likely to be misunderstood by all except 
the mathematician and the physicist, but 
we shall give it for completeness’ sake— 
in a footnote. The reader who ean not 
understand this example will have to 
apply to some mathematical friend, who 
will assure him it is easy to see through, 
after one has studied college mathemat- 
ics for three or four years. I regret my 
inability to give a generally intelligible 
example. 

Is the result to be nothing but chaos? 
No! It is now possible to adopt for the 
comparison of objects any rules that 


1 Consider a being who dwells in a universe 
where time is like our space. Let him observe 
a particle, the space and time coordinates of 
which remain constant while a quantity ana- 
logous to our own time, called quasi-time, con- 
tinually varies. If the world line of the 
particle is discontinuous, like a row of dashes 

, then the particle will both exist and 
not exist at the same time. 


seem to be convenient or servic 
is possible to build a thousar 
of logic, each with its own set 


for playing the game; to 
types of syllogism, in whic! 
sults may follow from a gi) 
premises ; or to devise still ot 
which three or seven premises 
tial before a single result can 
out. 

With certain obvious except 
system of logic can be discussed 
of the thought forms of any 
tem, and finally we may hope 
a knowledge of the actual 
thought, if there be such; to 
variant relations in accord 
which the mind operates whate\ 
artificial ‘‘laws of nature’’ w! 
pose on the objects prese1 
consideration. It may be obj 
all these logies can be treated 
of our own system of thought 
well to see clearly that they e: 
treated in terms of other syste 
gives us an invaluable genet 
viewpoint in attacking all 
philosophie problems. 

Let us give a practical examp 
value of these methods, by disc 
existence of God. All the e1 
marole of proofs of the existe 
would never have been writte: 
problem had been couched as 

In what types of universe, 
systems of logic, with what defir 
existence, with what definitio 
qualities of a Supreme Being, 
sible to prove the existence 
Supreme Being? Does our ow: 
of logic belong to the class of s\ 
which such a proof is possible? 

The generalization to other 
of philosophy is obvious. 


It is well to cherish a profound r 


for the unknowable. The gift 


who wrote the book of Job ment! 


an attribute of the Divine that 


He ecalleth the things that are 1 
By name as though they were. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


By Professor ARTHUR CLINTON BOGGESS 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLI 


How to transport persons, goods and 
ws both quickly and cheaply is an age- 
ld problem which is receiving a progres- 
ive, but never solution. 
After a brief introduction I wish to deal 
the present status of transportation 


complete, 


n this country with some slight refer- 
nees to conditions in foreign countries. 
Our country during the earliest part 

f its history was narrowly hemmed in 
between the Atlantic coast line and the 
Appalachian mountains. Those moun- 
tains are not high but any student of 
physiography or any observant traveler 
who has passed over the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway from Pittsburgh to Wash- 
ington will know that because of its 
rarely broken sky line the chain was all 
but impassable for the vehicles of colo- 
nial times. So restricted and so poor a 

untry drove its people to the sea for 
a livelihood. Shipbuilding, fishing, the 
rum trade, the slave trade and the car- 
rying of commercial freight of other 
sorts were major occupations. It was 
not by aecident that the United States 
was SO conspicuously successful in naval 
engagements in the war of 1812. 

It was difficult to the Appa- 
lachians. It was not impossible. Penn- 
sylvania Germans and other northerners 
moved down the long valleys of the 
mountain region to what is now West 
Virginia and western Virginia. The his- 
tory of sectionalism in this region is a 
miniature of the history of sectionalism 
in the United States. Through the 
Cumberland Gap and a very few other 
means of difficult and dangerous egress 
some adventurous spirits filtered into 
the transmontane region, braving In- 
dians, malaria, loneliness and the multi- 


pass 


tudinous 
pioneer. 

** Devel p 
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west, an in a new and vast 
internal cor 

It is well, if we are to grasp the full signifi- 
eance of the last hundred years of American 
history, that we attempt to visualize the tre- 
mendous task undertaken by the early Ameri- 
pathfinders and pioneers. From the sum- 


quest. 


can 
Appalachian mountain chain there 
away to the westward an enormous 
some 2,000 miles to the Rocky 
the Pacific Coast, and an equiva- 
lent distance from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Excepting Russia, the whole 
continent of Europe could be without difficulty 
placed inside its tremendous interior reaches. 
The penetration of this primeval region by the 
steam railroad at once imposed upon the Ameri- 
ean people the task of colonizing and bringing 
under one governmental contro] this enormous 
area. 


mits of the 
stretched 
valley, extending 

1 + 


Mountains and 


Turnpikes, canals and railways vied 
with each other for supremacy. Lincoln 
remarked that people expected to navi- 
gate every damp spot. Between the 
danger of lacking suitable means of 
transportation and the danger of being 
bankrupt by attempting to provide such 
means the choice of our population 
varied from time to time. Panies, bank- 
ruptcies and repudiations delayed prog- 
ress but could not stop it. By 1916 our 
railway system had attained its maxi- 
mum mileage. Some 3,800 miles have 
been subtracted from the aggregate mile- 
age during the last decade. Additions 
and abandonments take place each year. 
The latter exceed the former. 

The records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission give the reasons for 
the abandoning of roads. Competition 
of buses and trucks is insignificant as a 
eause for abandonment. Chief causes 
are the exhaustion of mines or timber 
tracts to which branch lines have been 
built and the realignment of tracks to 
avoid circuitous detours and _ thus 
shorten the distance between two sta- 
tions. 

Recent new mileage is chiefly for 
shortening the roads by eliminating 
curves and detours, for double-tracking 
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and quadruple-tracking and 
ing terminal! facilities. 

That the total freight carri 
railways has increased while t 
of line has diminished shows t 
ing lines are more 
merly. Within a quarter of a 
our rail traffic has increased nea 
per cent.—from 114 billion ton 
338 billion ton miles. The total 1 
freight carried by the New York 
Haven and Hartford in 1921 
proximately 22,000,000 tons; in 
was 28,300,000 


efficient 1 


a gain of near] 
cent. The total number of revenu 
sengers, exclusive of commuters. 
was 25,200,000, while in 1925 it was 
22.600,000—a loss of 2,600,000 
muters averaged longer trips and } 
rates, however, so that the total 
ger revenue increased $1,200.00 
the earlier period. 

The Illinois Central System ranks 
one of the leading fruit and veget 
carriers in this country and is natu 
interested in moving freight as r 
as possible. Its fruit and veget 
traffic in 1924 amounted to 1,5: 
tons. The principal commodity 
bananas, imported through New Or! 
the country’s largest banana port. 1 
banana movement continues thro 
the year but is heaviest during 
June and July. The movement 
ciduous and citrus fruits from the P 


cific Coast, approximating the tonnag 


of bananas from New Orleans, is aln 
entirely from Omaha to Chicago, 
the peak movement in 
Florida citrus fruits move from J 
ary to May. 
from the south to the north from F‘ 
ruary or March to June or July. 

The [Illinois Central is spend 
$17,000,000 in building a double-t: 
eutoff from Edgewood, Illinois, to Fu 
ton, Kentucky, a distance of 166 mil 
This will save twenty-two miles in 
distance between Chicago and N 
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The Central of Georgia Rail- 
a subsidiary of the Illinois Central 
vstem) is reducing grades and curves 
nd cutting down distance on its main 
ine between Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Columbus, Georgia, at a cost of about 
$7,000,000. 
The Louisville 
sending $3,000,000 


% 


Nashville is 
track 
nd tunnels near Fort Estill, Kentucky. 
An aggregate of from $10,000,000 to 
312,000,000 is represented in the 
work which the Southern Railway Sys- 


and 


for second 


big 


tem has done and is doing in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Electrification of what were originally 
steam railways has made some progress. 
The Illinois Central has very recently 
ompleted the electrification of its Chi- 
eago terminal and it now operates 418 
suburban trains a day on this terminal 
ind carries in them an average of 87,000 
revenue passengers daily. 

Both the Virginian Railway and the 
Norfolk and Western Railway have elec- 
trified some hundreds of miles of their 
lines, thus greatly increasing their capac- 
ity for hauling coal. By the electrifica- 
tion of the Norfolk and Western the 
wverage train loading has been increased 
some 33 per cent., and the average train 
movements practically the same amount. 
This means that the track capacity has 
been very nearly doubled. 

On the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul electrification effected a reduction 
{22% per cent. in the number of trains 
and eut down the time of trains 24% per 
ent. Thirty per cent. more tonnage can 
be handled in 80 per cent. of the time. 
Eleetrie engines work better in cold 
weather than in hot weather. When 
almost all trains in the United States 
were late during the bitterly cold winter 
of 1917-18 the trains on the Milwaukee 
were on time. It is also a great relief to 
go through long tunnels without needing 


to close car wind 
and gas 

On the Erie rail 
ter and Mount 
electrified for uurteen 


been tied up only once on 


only 


Steam tie-ups of ten hours to t 


storms and then for 


had occurred on seve ral OCcCaS10 


The electrified termi 
] 


sible for and elegant hot 


creat 


businesses of the highest and 
elusive class to exist rig 
great terminal. There is littl 
smoke or steam, no hooting of engines, 
no human suffering and destruction of 
property from soot and gases 

The 
electric 


efficient. 
engines, 


regenerative characteristics 


installation are economical and 
The mechanism of the electric 
running down grade, is 
employed to create additional current 
which is stored for use by engines going 


when 


in the opposite direction. 
inereas- 


Motor bus service is rapidly 


ing. One bus line runs from Chicago to 


another runs from Denver to 
Francisco and 


Francisco to 


Denver, 
San another 
Portland 


one can not go from Portland 


runs from 
Probably 
to Denver 
by bus, but he can go from Portland to 
Pendleton and from Greeley to Den) 
thus shortening the railway 
from Portland to Denver at both end 
if he chooses to do so. A bus line oper 


Kansas City 


san 


Denver and 


A bus covers the 


ates between 
ninety miles between 
Wanamaker’s stores in Philadelphia and 
New York, respectively, 
Well-informed authorities on 
transportation confidently 
within a comparatively few years 
272,000 additional buses will 
to the 70,000 now in use. 

North Carolina and Florida have pros 
pered largely because of the en rey ‘ f 
Une 


in less than four 
hours. 


predict t} if 


} ' 
be aqaqced 


those states in highway building. 
writer says: 
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The improved highway is one thing which, recent seasons more than one hal! 
though costing much money, nevertheless, in the visitors to Yellowstone Park « 


end costs nothing to the state, to the commu- 


} ; . _— P y ‘ 
nity or to the individual user. It is literally their own cars. Many small 


something for nothing. Improved roads so towns receive an appreciable and 
greatly lessen the consumption of gasoline per ciated addition to their incomes 
ile and so increase the life of the automobile . . . : 

mile and so i re use the li e « 1e aut obile the expenditures of tourists In 
and tires that the motorist is actually making , = > eh: : 
money when he pays a gasoline tax which en- mobile. Other effects of this 1 
ables him to secure good highways. transportation, together with 
In North Carolina sleeping ear buses ment of goods by truck. are 


are in use. 

Probably one of the most romantic de- 
velopments in motor transportation is 
that that has taken place in recent years 
in western Asia. Over the age-old 
Syrian desert routes American motor 
ears and even deluxe buses of the latest 
design are fast replacing the camel cara- 
vans and maintaining, in spite of such 
handicaps as sand storms, floods and 
marauding Bedouins, a regular service 
for the transport of passengers and 
mails. The motor route from India to 
Beirut, on the Mediterranean, by way of 
Bagdad, shortens the journey from India 
to Europe by a fortnight. My friends quiring stores and factories to 
who come from India on furlough now load and unload their own tru 
come from Ur to Canaan by bus. They their own premises; requiring rail 
make better time than Abraham or to make delivery at the premises 
Jacob, but it is only fair to add that ultimate consignee. 
they are less encumbered by children Postmaster-General New says t] 
and other live stock than were those government should leave to private 
worthies. ators the business of carrying thé 

A regular motor service runs from’ through the air. Several contracts | 
Bagdad to Teheran, the Persian capital. been let to private operators, alt 

The fruit growers in Honduras run_ there are a number of government 
their motor trucks on a narrow gauge ators as well. 
railroad because improved highways do A new phase of transportatio1 
carrying of great quantities of elect! 


‘ise in land values in suburban 
the delivery of goods by urban st 
ever-widening suburban areas, t! 
ing difficulty of finding urba: 
space and the serious problem 
serving at least some of the vent 
pedestrians. Suggested solutions 
of which has yet been tried on 
scale, are sidewalks elevated to 
ond stories of buildings for pedest 
the ground level for passenger aut 
electric cars and subways for 
zoning residential districts, rest 
the height of dwellings and re 
community garages to be provid 


not exist. 

Discussion has already arisen in the energy from its point of producti 
United States as to the practicability of any place where it is needed. T 
subjecting motor bus lines to the control called Giant Power. At the | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission meeting of District No. 12 of th 
and making tickets on bus lines, steam Mine Workers of America, 
railroads and electric lines interchange- Peoria, Illinois, in May, 1924, Pres 
able. Farrington pointed out that und 

The ubiquitous and iniquitous private present method of mining one thir 
motor car is too well known to demand the coal is left in the ground and 
much consideration here. For several forever. He also said: 


| 
held 
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sts more to deliver 
ir in Chicago to the 
t costs to mine the coal or 

to Chicago. 

facts were ascertained 
nd that it costs nearly as much to ren 
hes, cinders and clinkers from the base- 
f the consumer and dump them into the 
as it costs to mine the ton of coal in the 
lace. The city of St. Louis, for instance, 


ing $2.10 for the removal of a ton of 


also might be proven that the smoke 
nee caused by the present method of burt 
oal in large cities is inflicting more dam 
to buildings, fabrics and health than is 
represented by the cost of production. 

In these few items we have enough waste to 
ial more than two thirds of the price paid 
‘ the consumer. There is, however, a greater 
waste which is due to the present method of 


lizing coal. 


To obviate the present wastes the fol- 
lowing proposal was made: 

(1) The formation of a semi-public 
orporation in which miners, operators, 
onsumers and the state should be rep- 
resented. 

(2) The establishment of one or more 
giant power plants on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers for the manufacture of 
electricity. 

(3) A network of power lines to make 
electricity available to every hamlet and 
farm house in the state. 

(4) The distillation of coal at or near 
the giant power station, in order to save 
the by-products of coal which are now 
wasted. 

The benefits anticipated from the plan 
suggested are: 

(1) An increased demand for Illinois 
coal through (a) The substitution of 
electric light for kerosene light. (b) 
The substitution of electric power for 
gasoline power. (c) The substitution of 
electric stoves for wood, oil, gasoline and 
erude oil-burning stoves. (d) The more 
extensive use of electric labor-saving de- 
‘ices in home and farm, such as washing 


waste 
delivery. 
(3) The 


steady supply 


at reasonable prices 


t) The ab 
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One who keeps informed in regard to in the Philadelphia Rapid Tr 


changes in transportation must be like pany ownership and operatior 
Alice in Wonderland, who had to run as_ ears, motor buses, taxicabs, 
fast as ever she could just to keep in the urban bus service between Phil 
same place. The issue of the Literary and New York City, Wilmingto: 
Digest for October 2, 1926, to mention a Forge, Washington and Atlant 
periodical not in any sense specializing and an airplane service from 
in the subject, had three diverse major phia to Washington soon to be « 
items in regard to various kinds of trans- to Norfolk. 
portation. The first item stated that The Classmate for October 
with an expenditure of more than ten announced that on the seventh 
million dollars and five years of work, ber, at Quincey, Massachusetts, w 
during which sixteen million cubic yards celebrated the centennial of th 
of material were moved, the United to traffic of the first railroad 
States Government has converted the old United States. This was a genu 
Chesapeake and Delaware to a spacious’ effective railroad, although its ea 
sea-level canal that will be opened for drawn by horses. 
general use some time in the autumn of Other important current proj 
the current year and added that at a transportation are a deep w 
dinner recently given by the Atlantic from the Great Lakes to the Atlant 
Deeper Waterways Association in Wash- way of the St. Lawrence and an 
ington, General Taylor said: ‘‘I look for- way of the Hudson River Valley: 
ward to the time when it will be possible waterway from Chicago to the Gu 
for a boat to go from New York to Mexico; and various projects for t 
Florida, across Florida, and along the tension of commercial aviation 
Gulf Coast to Corpus Christi, Texas, perfecting the radio. The predict 
without ever going into the ocean.’’ confidently made that before many 
The second item told of experiments people can sit in their homes a: 
made by Professor Ryan, of Leland see and hear the President of the | 
Stanford University, on a record-break- States deliver his inaugural address 
ing high voltage machine, consisting of that the phonograph will be so 
six huge transformers, requiring more chronized with the movies that a m 
than two years to build at Pittsfield. picture house will resemble a th 
More than one hundred miles of wire with actual players present. 
were required and the total weight is In conclusion it is well withi 
about 270,000 pounds. Its cost was bounds of truth to say that during 
about $500,000. ‘‘Looking forward to 125 years since 1800 transpo1 
the time when power must be trans- facilities have developed to a greater 
mitted for hundreds of miles to meet the tent than in all history preceding 18 
demands of the San Francisco territory, that the first quarter of the twent 
the set has been installed by the univer- century saw more of such developn 
sity so that it may solve well in advance than any other period of equal | 
of requirements the problems of high and that he who sits by the side of 
voltage transmission.’’ road and watches the world go by en) 
The third item told of the achieve- an increasingly varied and ani! 
ment of Mr. T. E. Mitten in combining _ spectacle. 


’ 





THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON THE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Professor E. E. MUNTZ 


NEW 


Tue contact of different race groups 
brings into full prominence the contrast 
and antagonism of their respective mores 
and customs. The more widely sepa- 
rated such societies are in culture, the 
more intense will be the conflict. The 
codes in themselves furnish a casus belli. 
Each group is imbued with the idea that 
its ways are the only right ones and is 
wont to look upon those of the other as 
ridiculous, perverse and even contemp- 
tible. This is especially true when it is 
a matter of the secondary mores, such as 
those centering about family customs 
and religion. Thus we, as members of a 
civilized society, regard our 
mores to be the best, the only true ones. 
They are adjustments for us on our 
present stage of economic and social 
development. We are used to them, 
brought up in them and can not, there- 
fore, give an unbiased view of them. 
Consequently we are shocked and sur- 
prised when primitive man sees the 
ludicrousness of some of our mores and 
points it out to us. As far as our code 
is concerned the savage is acting ration- 
ally, but with respect to his own he is 
biased. There is no immediate verifica- 
tion. It is as Professor Keller says: 
“You can persuade a savage of the in- 
adequacy of his stone hatchet long before 
he can be made to see that his family 
system is capable of being superseded by 
one yielding better satisfaction to his 
interests.’"" A highly developed and 
civilized community can not be tashioned 
at one stroke out of so unpromising 
material as a primitive race. 


societal 


1 Keller, A. G., ‘‘Societal Evolution,’’ p. 136, 


YORE 


U 
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The decline and disintegration of 
native social system can be attrib 
large measure, to the intolerance of 
races of higher culture for the customs 
and mores of tl This 
has made itself felt in many ways; for 
example, the direct prohibition of native 
repuisive to the the 
dominant race and the inculeation of a 
contempt tor 
in the young of the subject group. Other 
important reasons for the decline of the 


, in 
the 


ie backward races 


customs code of 


the ways of the ancestors 


1] 


the 


native social system are to be found 
miscegenation and 


‘*lower’’ 


the selection by 
group of new usages, s 


be 


race, 


the 


conse 


which may from 
superior a 
quence of new life conditions imposed by 


contact. 


adaptations 


as necessary 


Of primitive customs inconsistent with 
the of 
anthropophagy and human sacrifice come 
in for the most severe condemnation. In 

form has 
been practiced by large numbers of the 
American It 
custom in the regions of La Plata 
Alvar all the 
subjects of the king at the Ascensi: 


moral code western civilization 


one or another cannibalism 


Indians. was a common 


Nunez assembled 


rive 


solemnly warned them to 


ul 
eating of human flesh, as that w: 
and an offense in the sight of God 

monks and clergy repeated this warning, 
and then shirts, 
and other things, were presented to th 


is a 


presents, such as caps 
natives whom they hoped to convert to 
The the 
2 Dominguez, L. L., 
Plata,’’ by Schmidt 
(Hakluyt), p. 129. 
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devil in every faith except theirown and the ‘‘in-group,’’ and frequently 
could not discern that such native cus- for purposes of sorcery. Human 
toms as slavery and cannibalism repre- _ fices and sacramental cannibalism 
sented early steps toward emerging from among the Bella-coola Indians of B; 
the purely savage state. The Botocudos America. Children of the poor 
were bitterly hated by the white settlers purchased from their parents for s 
in Brazil because of their anthropoph- ficial purposes; the souls of the sac: 
agous habits, and wars of extermina- were supposed to go to live in 
tion were launched against them. The and become birds. When the E 
Miranhas were also notorious cannibals, government prohibited this practic: 


} of} re } 7.73) : ‘ : e at. 7 
though here it seems to have been a mat priests dug up corpses and ate tl 


ter of blood revenge and superstition ; Several were thus poisoned.’ It is 
European culture, however, has success- 
fully uprooted the custom.‘ As is well 
known both Spanish and Portuguese law 
encouraged the enslavement of cannibal 
tribes. The notion that the Ineas were 
cannibalistic and had developed human 
sacrifice to a great degree is denied by 
Cieza de Leon, who asserts that the 


vital connection with religious mores a 
the supernatural which makes these 
toms of primitive races most difficult 
eradicate. 

Many times contact with the 
race has caused the substitution « 
customs appertaining to the higher 
ture for ancient usages which wer 


4} 


essential for the welfare of th 
rigines. For instance, the wearing 
clothing in the igloo has prover 
harmful to the Eskimo: 


origin of such stories was to justify the 
Spaniards’ cruel treatment of the abo- 
rigines. Indeed, if his account is to be 
relied upon, the Incas were responsible 
for stamping out the practice of canni- 
balism among all the people with whom The custom—an adaptation whose ab 
they came in contact.® has resulted in sickness—was to stri 
North of Mexico cannibalism was gen- entering the igloo, the temperature of 
erally a part of war custom and was in the absence of ventilation, is high. 
Ee a does the skin get a chance to exhal 
principally based upon the belief that being inclosed in fur garments whos 
bravery and other desirable characteris- have been filled up to exclude cold. But 
tics of an enemy would pass through crowded igloo allows of little or no 
actual ingestion of a part of his body Hence the naturalness of nakedness" 
into that of the consumer. The idea of 2>8ence of shame; hence also a lack of « 
, : and decency as judged from the stand] 
eating any human being other than a _ godes formed under othe: conditions.8 _ 
brave enemy was repulsive to most In- 
dians.* Cannibalism is also found as an 
expression of affection for members of 


Letourneau sees the disintegration 
the native social system pictured in 


3 Burton, R. F., ‘‘The Captivity of Hans you did not have so many pigs and crabs y 
Stade,’’ (Hakluyt), p. 146, note. would eat crocodiles and apes, for hunger | 

4Von Martius, C. P., ‘‘Ethnographie u. When I have killed an enemy it is better t 
Sprachenkunde Amerika’s,’’ I, 316 and 538. him than to let him go to waste. Big gam 

5 Markham, C. R., (tr.), ‘‘Second Part of the rare because it does not lay eggs like turtl 
Chronicle of Peru,’’ by Cieza de Leon, pp. The bad thing is not being eaten, but death, 
79-80. I am slain, whether our tribal enemy eats n 


6 Handbook of the American Indians, B.A.E., or not. I know of no game which tastes bet 


Bulletin 30, pt. I, pp. 200-1. Note: That there ter than men. You whites are really 
are exceptions to the above statement is evi- dainty.’’ Spix and Martius, ** Brasilien,’ ’ 
dent from the explanation of a Miranha chief 1°49—quoted in Sumner, W. G., ‘‘ Folkways ; 
as to why his people practiced cannibalism. pp. 331. 

**You whites,’’ said he, ‘‘will not eat croco- 7 Sumner, W. G., ‘‘ Folkways,’’ p. 338. 
diles or apes, although they taste well. If 8 Keller, A. G., ‘‘Societal Evolution,’’ p. 269 
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jisappearance of guest friendship and 
the acquisition of capital. For example, 

the Northwest Territories of 
there are now rich tents and poor tents, 
and the occupants of the latter may di 


Canada 


f hunger without causing uneasiness to 
their richer tribesmen. The savages will 


no longer render any assistance without 


pay. A missionary who had given many 
vears of his life to helping the Indians 


was wounded in the foot; his parishion- 
ers passed him by without offering as- 
sistance, until he called to 
responded, ‘‘ How much will you give me 
if I earry you?’” 

One of the characteristic phases of 
Indian life was their great number of 
associations, fraternities and secret socie- 


one, W ho 


ties, as well as public councils and con- 
These things evolved from 
needs and each organiza- 


ferences. 
actual social 
tion, game dance, feast or custom filled 
some social need. ‘‘ Civilization 
down upon them because they differed 
from our code; dances were broken up, 
councils and ceremonies were forbidden, 
and social customs frowned upon because 
they were ‘barbarous.’ ’”° In the spring 
of 1909 a memorial was unanimously 
adopted at a gathering of the secretaries 
of the several mission boards maintain- 
ing stations in the Indian field to the 
effect that ‘‘inasmuch as the sun dance 
and certain other Indian dances are es- 
sentially immoral in their tendency, re- 
solved, that the Department of Indian 
Affairs be requested to take more urgent 
steps to enforce their prohibition.’™ It 
seems impossible for the Indian’s critics 


swept 


® Letourneau, Ch., ‘‘L’evolution du 
merce,’’ pp. 186-7. 

10 Parker, A. C., ‘‘The Social Elements of 
the Indian Problem,’’ in American Journal of 
Sociology, (1916-7), XXII, 258. 

11 The commissioner, Mr. F. E. Leupp, points 
out how little the reverend gentlemen actually 
knew in regard to the Indian dances: ‘‘I ob- 
tained a list of the gentlemen who had voted 
on this proposition, and wrote a separate letter 
to each one, asking (1) in what respect the 
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the Raymi (monthly dances), survive. 
These are frowned upon as relies of an 
inferior culture in the larger towns 
where the mestizo population predomi- 
One very interesting custom, re- 
calling those of the Australians and 
other primitive peoples, of performing 
mores forbid, survives on 
Christmas day when the ‘‘negritos’’ 
appear. These are Indians with their 
faces concealed by hideous negro masks. 
They perform the dances of the Guinea 
negroes and imitate the attitudes and 
Janguage of a race which they hold in 
abhorrence. The ‘‘negritos’’ parade the 
streets for three days and nights, enter- 
ing houses and demanding chicha and 
brandy.** Many of the ancient secret 
societies of the Aymara Indians survive, 
apparently more for social than for re- 
ligious purposes, although they strongly 
partake of a religious nature.*® 

It is, however, with respect to mar- 
riage and the family that the most far- 
reaching social consequences of contact 
with a superior culture are to be seen. 
In the arts and industries of native life 
there was a well-defined sex division of 
labor, and so firmly fixed was this that 
the Jesuits in Canada were quite unable 
to alter it to any appreciable extent. 
The missionaries were laughed at and 
called women when they got their own 
firewood or performed chores which 
among the Indians were allotted to the 
women.*® The savages resented the in- 
terference of the whites in their domes- 
tie affairs. In Baird’s relation there is 
an account of how the native husbands 
were accustomed to beat their wives for 
the slightest cause. One Indian, rebuked 
by a Frenchman for this, answered 
angrily: ‘‘How now, have you nothing 
to do but to see into my house, every 


nates. 


what the 


15 Bingham, H., ‘‘Inca Land,’’ pp. 197-8. 

16 Lee, F. B., ‘‘ The Influence of the Jesuits 
on the Social Organization of the North Amer- 
ican Indians,’’ p. 76-7. 

17 Baird’s Relation, ‘‘The Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents,’’ III, 103. 
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time I strike my dog?’”” The st 
woman was slightly improved, how: 
by the efforts of the priests, esp 
among those peoples who were n 


sedentary or partially so. Marriag 
the home were made more perman 
conditions of motherhood were impr 
and abortion, infanticide and child 
rifice were condemned and suppress 

the priests.* Contact with the 

has eaused a gradual decline of fe1 
infanticide among the Eskimo 
Bering Strait.** In addition to th 
fluence of the white man an increas 
the food supply might be given as a ¢ 
lateral cause. 

Polygamy, alien to the civilized « 
never fails to excite the greatest 
onism on the part of the whites. 
most frequently a subject for regulat 
likewise the looseness of the mari 
contract among the natives. The Jesuit 
held that the best way to render mar 
riage permanent to establish 
European custom of a dowry for 
bride, reasoning that the husband wou! 
not so readily leave a wife who brous 
some property with her. The dowry was 
furnished by friends in France. Divor 
was not allowed in the communit 
where the Jesuits had control. The h 
dian attitude on this question is ex 
pressed by Father Le Caron :* 


was 


One of the greatest obstacles to their « 
sion is that most of them have several wives 
and that they change them when they like, not 
understanding that it is possible to submit 
the indissolubility of marriage. ‘‘Just se 
they tell us, ‘‘you have no sense. My wif 
does not agree with me and I can not agr 
with her. She will be better suited with s 
a one, who does not get on with his wife. Wh) 


14 Von Tschudi, J. J., ‘‘ Travels in Peru,’’ 
pp. 337, 259-63. 

18 Lee, F. E., ‘‘ The Influence of the Jesuits 
«ee ee 

19 ol E. W., ‘*The Eskimo about Ber 
ing Strait,’’ in 18th Annual Report, B.A.E., pt 
I, (1896-7), p. 289-90. 

20Le Clerq, Father C., (tr. J. G. 
‘*First Establishment of the Faith 
France,’’ I, 221. 
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then, do you wish us four to be unhappy the 


rest of our days? 


The priestly objection to polygamy 
frequently led to very perplexing situa- 
tions. At St. Joseph polygamy 
done away with among converts. But to 
those adherents possessing more than one 
wife the mandates, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not have more 
than one wife,’’ together with the eccle- 
siastical prohibition of divorce, pre- 
sented a very intricate problem. The 
missioners decided that such polygamous 
marriages could not be dissolved, and 
that a man, for instance, having three 
wives might be held as an adherent until 
two of his wives should die, whereupon 
conversion could take place.** It is in- 
teresting to note that contact with the 
whites indirectly increased polygamy 
among the Omaha. The stimulation of 
the hunt and commerce weakened the 
old village life, created new standards of 
wealth and lowered the status of woman. 
Men took to polygamy in order to get 
female labor to work on the pelts.”? 

One of the inevitable consequences of 
contact with the culture races is misce- 
genation. In Brazil the scanty Euro- 
pean population took to the ways of the 
natives in its attempt to conform to an 
environment which it could not control; 
the adoption of the native mode of living 
facilitated an early fusion of races and 
several varieties of half-breeds came 
soon to be distinguished, for there was 
but little reason for emigration other 
than deportation for crime; conse- 
quently but few white women were to be 
found in the colony.** In the Amazon 
region to-day most Portuguese engaged 
in rubber gathering or trade take Indian 
wives. These women are of inestimable 
worth to their husbands, for without 

21 Lee, F. E., ‘‘ The Influence of the Jesuits,’’ 
p. 215. 

22 Fletcher, A. C., and La Flesche, F., in 27th 
Annual Report, B.A.E. (1905-6), p. 614. 


28 Koster, Henry, ‘‘Travels in Brazil,’’ II, 
167, 
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Consequently there was a 
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unions inevitably followed.** 
attitude 
The lewdness of the Spaniards who co 
habited beautiful 
women of Hispaniola gave offense to th 
Accordingly, Governor 


was in favor of 


with the most native 
Franciscans 
Ovando issued orders that the Spaniards 
must either part with their Indian con 
eubines or marry them. Fear of losir 
their control over the Indians, which wa 
considerably strengthened through t 
female connections, induced many of the 
Spaniards to marry.** Racial amalga 
mation early became a settled policy in 
Mexico under the rule of king and 
church. Charles V encouraged the legal 
marriage of and Indian 
women, doubtless with the idea of ulti- 


Spaniards 
mately making the population white ; th« 
church especially favored race-crossing 
in order to hasten the true Christianiza- 
tion of the people. Later, when Spanish 
women began to go to the e 
union with Indian aristocrats was sane 
tioned by the king and urged by the 
ehurch.*" brought 
about 
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native groups in Chili by the natives 
carrying off white women whom they 
captured in raids made upon the Span- 
ish settlements.*® 

Although there appears but little re- 
luctance on the part of most native races 
to alliances with the whites, the Tara- 
humares of Mexico form a notable excep- 
tion. Until very recently light-colored 
children were not liked and half-caste 
babies were frequently left in the woods 
to perish or given away to be adopted by 
the Mexicans. Mothers even yet anoint 
their little ones and leave them in the 
sun that they may get dark. The gen- 
eral opinion is that half-castes turn out 
to be bad people and ‘‘some day will be 
fighting at the drinking feasts.’’ In the 
border districts, however, intermarriage 
with the Mexicans is noted with increas- 
ing frequency.”® 

North of Mexico the French intermar- 
ried to the greatest extent with the 
aborigines. French colonists were prone 
to see in the Indian a fellow human 
being; to recognize the native’s pride 
and prejudices, and finally to win his 
confidence by respecting his institutions 
and often sharing in his ceremonies.*° 
The French priests would fain have 
adopted the Indian as a countryman and 
even proposed that a number of young 
Frenchmen should settle among the 
Hurons and marry their daughters in 
solemn form. The aborigines were 
gratified with so pleasing an overture. 
‘*But what is the use,’’ they asked, ‘‘of 
so much ceremony? If the Frenchmen 
want our women, they are welcome to 
come and take them whenever they 
please [referring to the traders] as they 
always used to do.’’™ 

The various fur and trading com- 

28Ulloa, Don Antoine de, ‘‘Voyage de 
1’Amerique,’’ I, 65-6. 

22 Lumholz, C., ‘‘Unknown Mexico,’’ I, 
417-8. 

30 Handbook of the American Indians, 
B.A.E., Bull. 30, pt. I, 475. 

31 Parkman, F., ‘‘The Jesuits in North 
America,’’ I, 226. 


panies established for traffic in th 

gions west of the Great Lakes and in + 
Hudson Bay country were particu] 
influential in altering the social li 
the natives. They brought into 

habitat a class of men, French, FE: 
and Scotch, who were not adverse to 1 


ing native wives. This was favor 
the great fur companies as thé 
means of exploiting the country 
material way. 

The Cree and Chippewa have per! 
furnished the most mixed bloods, 
lowed by the Sioux, Ottawa, Menor 
and tribes about the Great Lakes. S 
intermixture of captive white blo 
noticeable among the Apache, Comair 
Kiowa and other raiding tribes along t 
Texas and Mexican borders. The P 
los have never favored intermart 
with the whites. The Five C 
Tribes of Oklahoma—Cherokee, 
taw, Chickasaw, Creeks and Semi 
have a large element of white bl 
dating back in some eases to Britis 
French traders before the Revolut 
The Cherokees, in particular, hav: 
couraged fusion, for under the for 
laws of the nation any one who 
prove the smallest proportion of C 
kee blood was rated as Cherokee, in: 
ing many of one sixteenth, one thirt 
second or less of Indian blood 
Cherokees have drawn the color lin 
strictly with reference to Negroes, 
others have intermarried freely. 
1905 there were over twenty thousa! 
adopted Negroes in the territory bel 
ing to the Five Civilized Tribes. M 
of these Negroes are descendants 
slaves formerly owned by the Ind 
tribes. The Pamunkoy, Chickahor 
Narragansett and Marshpee remna! 
have much Negro blood, and it is p! 
able that many of the broken ¢ 
tribes have been completely absor! 
into the Negro race.** 


82 Handbook of the American Indians, Bull 


30, pt. I, 914. 
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(onside rable race-mixture occurred in 
the northwest through Russian traders. 
fhe whites, either by force or agree- 
ment, compelled the Aleuts to hunt for 
them and to hostages, generally 

men and children. The Aleuts were 
thereupon given traps and sent forth to 
hunt for the season, while the Russians 
lived in indolent repose at the village, 
hasking in the smiles of the wives and 
daughters and using them as they saw 
fit. In spite of the apparent cruelty of 
the Russians they were much preferred 
to other Europeans, because they assimi- 


give 


ited more readily with the aborigines 
than did the other traders. They lived 
together with and in the manner of the 
In view of the hostage system 
nd the character of the Russian trader 
t is questionable if his presence had any- 
thing more than a destructive influence 
upon native life and customs. 
Wholesale miscegenation has taken place 
in Greenland, and it is difficult to find 
a pure-bloo led Eskimo on the west coast. 
“The native women prefer the worst 
Dane to the best Greenlander and the 
half-breeds are the eligible for 
their strain of white blood; illicit rela- 
tions with white men are rather a glory 
than a disgrace.’’ Race mixture is 
favored by the Danish government, but 
the mongrels resulting from these alli- 
ances do not appear noticeably superior 
to the native stock.** Among the Point 
Barrow Eskimo prostitution is carried to 
a shameless extent with the sailors of the 
whaling fleet by many women and is 
even considered a laudable thing by the 
husbands and fathers, who are always 
willing to receive the price of their 
wives’ or daughters’ frailty.** The pur- 
ity of the race has steadily declined. 
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most minutely not only by the force of 
custom but also by law. Each caste en- 
vied those above and despised those 
below.*® 

Thus among primitive peoples whose 
customs were sanctioned and upheld by 
centuries of tradition came representa- 
tives of the white race with customs and 
teachings completely at variance with 
Indian usage. The very impact from 
the clash of two so widely different cul- 
tures could not fail to materially affect 

89 Keller, A. G., ‘‘Colonization,’’ p. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, P., ‘‘ De la colonisation .. ., 
. 2s 
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the social life of the ‘‘lower’’ 
The Indian’s first adjustments 
the economic field, but it was 
before changes were produced 
societal life as a consequence of 
ing the ways of the whites, the 
of new mores in accord with ne 
tions, the prohibition of native 


inconsistent with the code of t 
pean, the education of the young a1 


growth of new social groups wit! 


fusion of the European, Africa: 


Indian, possessing nothing but 


for the ways of the aborigines. 





GAPS IN THE MONGOLIAN LIFE RECORD 


By Professor WILLI 


‘ 


Part II 


Third Asiatie Expedition has dis 


| in the rocks of Mongolia a 

lid reeord of earth history and 

ally wonderful record of the life 

St ages But these records them 

are far from being the whol 

in fact, their great value is tha 

upply certain parts of the story 

are missing elsewhere and _ that 

agree so closely with what has 

dy been worked out in other parts 

the world. If the story of earth 

story and the history of past life as 

generally accepted by scientists wer 

erely the first crude attempts to formu 

the complexities of nature it would 

found that after a great new world 

is discovered the older theories would 

llapse under the mass of new facts 

placed upon them. but in this case the 

ewly discovered geological formations 

admirably into the veological column 

based on the record built up of compara 

tive studies on all the great land masses 

the world, while the new fossils cause 

nly a widening of our outlook and no 

revolutionary upset of the existing classi 
fication, so that the sciences of geog- 
raphy, geology and paleontology have 
stood well the pragmatic tests imposed 
by the discovery of thousands of new 

facts. 

In order to show how the Mongolian 
records of past life fit into the story as 
a whole, let us review briefly the general 
outline of the evolution of the vertebrate 
inimals as it has been deciphered before 
the Third Asiatic Expedition began its 
explorations. 

It is not yet generally agreed how the 
vertebrates, or backboned animals, arose, 
that is, from what group of invertebrates 
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middle of the body, and 
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reptiles in 
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dinosaurs, marine reptiles, flying 
and mammal-like reptiles of tl 
of Reptiles’’ (Mesozoie era 
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have so tar vie 


thus briefly outlined. But 


e oldrock floor the sedimentary 
re all of continental type and 
rd of vertebrate life begins with 
taceous or last epoch of the 
_ or Age of Reptiles. Although 


time the closing chapter of the 


st of the dinosaurs had _ been 
r Mongolia supplies some impor 
I ages in it 


American Museum fossil hunters 


ngolia are constantly reminded of 
senes familiar to them in the great 
ssil-bearing basins of the Rocky Moun 


ns and Great Plains. We ean imagine 
the thrill that Mr. Walter Granger 
experienced when at the Red Mesa of 
Oshih Basin in Western Mongolia he 
up a fossil tooth which he in 

stantly recognized as establishing the 
er presence in Mongolia of gigantic 
mphibious dinosaurs akin to the Bron 
saurus Which he himself had excavated 
nv years ago in Wyoming, the sixty 
skeleton of which is now mounted 

n the American Museum in New York 
And how exeiting it was to find a similar 
tooth about two hundred vards away, 
en several badly weathered limb bones, 
ind finally three miles away and on a 
somewhat higher level, a couple of gi 
gantic vertebrae with several long ribs 
And how tantalizing to Mr. Granger and 
his small party that the expedition must 
move on and that the ribs and vertebrae 
were too badly weathered and disinte 
grated to be worth excavating and that 
there was not another scrap visible in 
the whole basin. But even the three 
teeth that were brought home to the 
American Museum afforded some valu 
able information to Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, who described them 
Somewhat spoon-shaped or spatulate, 
they differed only in minute details of 
form from those of the lumbering giant 
named Camarasaurus from Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming, and appeared in 
fact to represent a new genus of the 


e family. On the other hand, they 
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ATIVE OF 


approximately the same position in 
which it lay in the rock; but by means 
of a series of careful drawings of the 


individual bones it was possible to make 


an accurate reconstruction of the animal 


That 


legs is suggested 


in a running position (Fig. 4). 
its hind 
not only by their much greater length 
as compared with the fore limbs but 
especially by the detailed anatomical 
characters of the pelvis; which is of the 
bird-like, bipedal type. 

Small, bipedal, beaked dinosaurs have 
been found in Wyoming in the same 
formation with the great sauropods and 
carnivorous but the Mon- 
golian Psittocosaurus differs from its 
American and European relatives in the 
parrot-like form of the beak. Psitta- 
cosaurus was evidently herbivorous like 
his American and European relatives, 
since the cheek teeth formed a cutting 
and grinding surface suitable for shear- 
ing tough The 
and skull were very stout and the jaw 
in order to 


it ran upon 


dinosaurs ; 


vegetable tissue. jaws 


muscles very powerful, 
operate effectively the piercing beak and 
the shearing cheek teeth. Possibly the 
reptile fed on the somewhat pineapple- 
like fruits of the eyeads. 

Interesting mechanical adaptations 
are seen in the jaws of Psittacosaurus 
(Fig. 9, A) and of all other beaked dino- 
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vertical plane, in the cutting of 
food. 

The pelvis of this interesting r 
shows a peculiar combination of 
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its backwardly directed true pubis 
ready shows the first stage in the s 
dary reduction or degeneration of 
pubis, which culminates in its ali 
] the horned dinos 


complete loss in 
The opposite ischia 


or ceratopsians. 
produced into a channel, the upper 
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FIG. 6 DINOSAUR NEST 


THIRTEEN EGGS IN BLOCK AS MOUNTED IN THI 


four legs and less time running on its 
hind legs than did its less modified 
neighbor Psittacosaurus, while the enor- 
mous size of the head and jaws in pro- 
portion to the size of the backbone and 
thorax, as well as other marked special- 
izations for the eating of herbivorous 
food, all give added reasons for the in- 
ereased use of the quadrupedal posture 
and the gradual abandonment of bipedal 
running. Thus the Protoceratops was 
now getting big enough to stand and 
eonfront a hungry enemy, doubtless 
threatening him with his fierce beak, 
and no longer needed to turn and flee 
away on his hind legs. 

The skull of Protoceratops shows very 
pronounced modifications in the diree- 
tion ofthe later ceratopsians. In the 
very earliest reptiles the whole surface 
of the skull behind the eyes was formed 
by a continuous shell of bone which 
covered over the jaw muscles. But by 
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come very large and in so 


pushed their supporting arches 
backward and outward, so that 
is prolonged in the rear into 
spreading crest or frill. F\ 
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vas a scaffolding for greatly ( te nearly 2 ted to Pr } 
d jaw muscles hat it} resents a little-changed d 


\ we to conelude then that th dant of the tter in North Amer 
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SUCTURAL STAGES ' 


IN THE EVOLUTION Of} HE OCCIPITAL CREST IN DINOSAURS. 1. P 
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and an enlarged bony seaffolding for the 
jaw muscles 

Several other kinds of small dino 
saurs inhabited the Gobi region in those 
far-off days of Protoce ratops and left 
their skeletons to puzzle the paleontolo- 
gists that found them. One small light- 
limbed dinosaur skeleton was found 
buried in sand in close proximity to a 
nest of Protoceratops eggs and it was 
suggested that this dinosaur had been 
overtaken by a sandstorm in the very act 
of robbing the nest, but this idea has been 
gravely questioned by the geologists. 
Professor Osborn therefore named it 


Oviraptor ph rloce ratops, signify ing “eo 


seizer, fond of Protoceratops eve 
at the same time warns us 
may entirely mislead us as 
feeding habits, which are diffi 
fer with certainty. The skull is 
culiar, being a toothless det 
originally carnivorous typ 
stout jaws much shortened 

the large eves. Possibly thi 
sheathed in a horny covering 
The animal, however, did not | 
the *‘beaked dinosaur group, ' 
being built upon a widely differ 
fundamentally similar to tl 
small bird-like dinosaurs of Nort 


ica. The animal was a s 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


I ED BY D 

g oe Si 
THe American As ‘on for the Ad 
vancement of Seie: ts first meet 
ing in Philadelph: The fifth 
meeting in that eit 4 ne convo- 
cation week—usua’:, ie week in which 


New Year’s Day tails—was one of the 
most successful and largest in the his- 
tory of the association. Some forty sci- 
entifie societies met in affiliation with the 
association: some 1,500 papers were in- 
eluded on the scientific programs, and 
the total attendance was probably con- 
siderably in excess of five thousand. 

The meeting was held under the presi- 
dency of Dr. L. H. Bailey, eminent 
systematic botanist and editor of our 
most useful books of reference on eulti- 
vated plants and rural life. Dr. Bailey 
was president of the International Con- 
gress of Plant Sciences, held last August 
in Ithaea, N. Y., and he holds the presi- 
dency of the Botanical Society of Amer- 
ica. The retiring president of the asso 
ciation is this vear Dr. Michael I. Pupin, 
of Columbia University, known to all sei- 
entific men for his research and inven 
tions in electro-physies and to a wide 
public for his autobiography, ‘‘ From 
Immigrant to Inventor.’’ Dr. Pupin de 
livered the address of the retiring presi- 
dent on the evening of Monday, Decem- 
ber 27, at the opening of the meeting, the 
subject being ** Fifty Years’ Progress in 
Electrical Communication. ’’ 

Numerous other general sessions of the 
association and meetings of general in- 


terest were held during the week. The 
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annual lecture before the So« 
Sigma Xi was given by Mr 
Hoover, secretary ot comm 
spoke on ‘‘The Nation and S 
Dr. George F. H. Nuttall, p 
biology in the University of ( 
gave an illustrated lecture on 
versity of Cambridge, and D 
Myres, professor of classical 
at the University of Oxford, a 
retary of the British Assoc 
tured on ‘*‘Geographie Conditior 
cient Greek Culture.’’ Among 
merous sessions of general int 
one on research in colleges 
sional schools arranged by the ( 
otf One Hundred; one on the 
science to education, under t 
of the American Association's « 
on this subject ; one on 
one on quantitative methods 
one on growth in health and dist 
on the biological aspects of med 
lems, and one on law enforecem¢ 
Dr. A. A. Noyes was elected 
of the association, there being 
living chemists who have held t 
Dr. [ra Remsen, president em¢ 
the Johns Hopkins University 
Theodore W. Richards, protes 
chemistry at Harvard Universit 
Noyes has been director of 
Chemieal Laboratory at the ( 
Institute of Technology sinc 
Previous to that time he had 
rector of the research laboratory 
ical chemistry at the Massachus 
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University of Pittsburgh, Har 
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rs wide field, ineluding 1 rare 

ements, thermodynamic chemistry, thi 

Theory and e¢lass reactions mm the 
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‘The day of genius in the garret 
ssed, if it ever existed,’ said Seere 
I Herbert Hoover in addressing the 
norary scientific society Sigma X 
Now a-davs, as i pointed oul *" dis 
wery must be builded upon a_ vast 
wkeround of scientific knowledge, o 
beral equipment It is stifled wher 
ere is lack of staff to do the rou 
ne, and valuabk time must be ad 
wed to tending the baby or peeling 
itatoes or teaching your al d my\ bovs 


i fie oreatest diseoveries Oot the ruture 


e the product of organized researc] 

ee from the calamity of such distrac 
tion. Yet the whole sum we have avail 
to support pure science research is 
ess than ten million a vear wit! prob 


less than four thousand men e 


gaged in it.’’ But in the application of 
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ue tO industry Wwe are spending 
bly two hundred million with per 


hirty thousand men engaged. Yet 
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Myres, general secret the B 
Association for the Ad cement S 
ene Ancient Greek ¢u 

In a region iit-submerged n 1! 


lorming an exceptiona 





of seeneryv oO siands, DAVS 





THE 





tories The (yreeks had marble eoppel 
gold, but almost no eoal, and 


iron and 


this permanent shortage of power In th 
Greek world has its reflection in Greek 
civilization in the constant shortage o 
labor and the prevalence ol slavery 
Grains were precarious and only sé 
eure crops were trom deep-root trees lke 
the vine and olive. ‘‘ Under these condi 


tions industrial activity was possibli 


locally with the two main industries 


1 . 
textiles based on the wool ot Tie pastures 


various kinds derived 


the old 


and hardware of 


from the mineral resourees of 


erystalline rocks In times of dange 


} 
from continental land powers the Aegean 


settlements shrank to the sea-front of all 


promontories and in-shore islands. On 
the other hand, in time of danger from 
sea-pirates, the settlements withdrew 


from the sea on to high ground wherever 


possible. When sea piracy is eventually 


reduced in extent under new control ol 


organized sea powers elsewhere, for ex 


ample by Rome and by France and En 


gland in modern times, the hill villages 


spread onee more down to the sea coast.”’ 


t t] basis of all the 


} , i ‘ } 
Mathematies hes at the 


other sciences al | a science 1S regarded 


as becoming most scientific when it can 
be treated by 


Astronomy 


methods, 
the 


mathematical] 


and physies reached 


mathematical stage first, chemistry is 


rapidly following suit and recently biol 
ogy and psychology are making use ot 


mathematies. On aceount of the funda 


mental importance of mathematies any 
advances in this field are welcomed by 
fic ld ot 


surprising that 


investigators in every research 


Consequently it is not 
the thousand-dollar prize offered for a 
notable sessions ot 


the the Ad 
vaneement of Science has been awarded 


contribution to the 
American Association for 
this year to Professor G. D. Birkhoff, of 
Harvard University, for his presidential 
address before the American Mathemat 
entitled ‘‘A Mathematical 
Phy sical Theories.”’ 


ical Society 


Critique of Some 
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O1 protessional m ( 
understand its slgninieance R 
Cul hy lO] nere S To 8S 
paper Is pout nd why R 
important by experts. Ge 
developed into ertect log 
by the Greeks nd until the 
century was taug e€Xcius 
Ss Wol 1 S sclence B 
t has beet ind possib 
( er svstems veomet 
sistent Wit l CTNSCLVES | 
the questi | W eT er The | 
geometry or some tS ne ‘ 
not Kue ideal reometries, Des 


Wol d as 1t IS When Ki ST¢ 


out that the non-Euclidear 
CAVE j bette ex pl natiol ( 
leal phenome! m ematt 
into the new field wit ore 
Professor Birkhoff has take 
vond Einstein He acct pts 
mensional view of space and 
hodied in the theory or Ir 


‘reasonably correct qualitative 


points out that no way nas 
found to account for all th 
spectrum Ot lig t. While are ‘ 


the trequene, Ol vibration 
parts oO tie atom ™ ( aTton 
merly regarded as simple, but 


} 


days regarat | as 


COM posed 


negative electrmea particies 


and 


; , 
} 


protons and electrons. ( ] 


attracting and the like bodies 


each other But Pro CSSO!] ) 
the use ot a new 1’ 


prop SES 


body and the ‘‘new 


assum pt 


electrical forees between the ¢ 


one and the same proton or elect 


attractive instead of repuls vi 


laws of space and time in the 


main seem irreconcilable with t 
statistical laws that ean be dire 
fied, but h hoped that ‘‘the n 
ticlans would develop various 


mathematical universes which mig 
sequently be of aid to the physi 


The universe may be infinite 1 


























THE 





\ ny Observatory of the Univer 
P Pittsburgh, pointed out in his 
Once it was believed, he sa 
the stars were uniformly dis 
throughout space without end, 
r sky would appear contir 
s brigh is the sun, and tl 
ere in this universe speeds 
es would be infinite, presumabl: 
possibility. The theory of re 
supplied one answer to this by 
suggesting that the universe is a lin 
mount of space, yet without any 
finite boundary, similar to the surfac 
sphere, where a particle could 
indefinitely without ever coming 
end, but would also be in a defi 
nit limited amount of space Aceord 


Curtis, however, the universe 
the 
not distributed uniformly, but in groups, 


ng to Dr 


be infinite, and if stars wert 


the diffieulties of a bright night sky, and 


nfinite would oceur 
rhis is the 


nstructed, 


speeds, not 


the 


he said, 


way universe is actually 


for our groups ot 


galaxy, is a watch-shaped 


_ rs or 


and outside its boundaries, seat 


ster 


throughout Space, are millions of 


spiral nebulae, which have been shown 


other valaxies ots 


Now that the 


ars 


tomie theory has been 


d to light the next question is to 
termine the size of the individual 


beam of 


No one 


ns or which a 


quanta of 
| 


s thought to be composed 


has yet found out how small they are, 
EK. O. Lawrenee and J. W. Beams 
ng at Yale have found how big 
are not They have invented a 


shutter of such almost incredible quick 
light 
ts or pulses of only three inches in 


Ss as to into seg 


cut a ray of 


ngth, although light travels at the rate 
Yet each of 
il 


of a second is sufficient to register 


186.000 miles a second 


flashes lasting less than a ten | 


feet upon their extremely sensitive 
o-electric cell. So the unit of light, 
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nere the opposite seXeS Aare IM pPOssidD 


THE 





eal composition of every dr 
or sap The test tube reactior 
this, devised by the Russian 


has been simplified and madi 


ise by Sophia Satina and A. F 


ee, of the department Oot genetie¢s 
Carnegie Ins tion of Washing 
The substances responsible for the 
n are sufficiently stable toward 


so they may be identifi ble and they 


TO @lueose 


to be sugars similar 


xtent ot difference hetween The 


n the physiological processes so 


sured depends upon the stage ol! | ie 


ease of flowering plants the leaves 
ted three or four weeks after flow 


are most easily distinguishable 
sex by such means while the leaves 
thered in the midst of the flowering 

ul are so much alike in this respect 
they can not always be distin 


shed by chemical means and indeed 


; 


metimes give the reaction of the Op 


site Sex In the case of bread moulds, 
le 
determine except by this test, the 
test difference is shown in well-de 


“l culture of nine days old and is 


st apparent in older and younger 
W.L Aveock, of the Harvard Med 
School, reported to the American 


wetv of Bacteriologists that artificial 


mmunization against infantile paralysis 


A 


" 











S accomplished in me nkevs In about 
third of the eases treated Dr 
“ock and Dr. JJ R Kagan treated 


ikened strains of the causative virus 


th glyveerine and ecarbolie acid in pr 


ng the vaccines used. The immun 
monkeys were able to withstand sue 
‘fully injections of the active virus 
n the series of protective vaccination 


completed. 


Diabetes may be due to infection by 


rus too elusive to be diseovered by 
lcroscope. This is the inference of 
ments on the cause of this dread 
¢ reported by Dr. D. H. Bergey. 
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‘ven Of the ar 

iv men ‘ept the Indian and 
Eskimo, coming fron ther continents 
before Columbus nment 

Settlements of the men of the Old wa ak at t Ame? 
Stone Age found in southwestern Siberia 4 ifessors 
were re porte dl by W alae mar Joe ( Ison , ; ) \ Am« ! 
protessor of ethnol wv al Leningrad Uni lol Advancement 
versity, now in the United States writing 

hook on the archeology of Kamehatka ener 
for the Carnegie Institution of Washing Universit 
ton He believes that in Manehuria,  discussior 
Mongolia and Siberia, the late Stone Age sisting sue 


rights of the teael 


passed directly ovel Into the lron 


Ag 
without passing through the Bronze Age tion was ealled to t] 


which intervenes in western Europe. teen states bills will be 
Boys in Boston are tall r than thes leoislatures t] is veal 
were fiftv years ago. Dr. Horace Gray, Dakota bill which provid 


4 


of the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Re ries shall be aug! 


{ 
search, reported a comparison oft the lical statements of the ori: 
heights of boys of American-born parent The association passed 

age from six to eighteen years old mea presented by Professor A. A. L 
sured by Bowditch a half century ago Johns Hopkins University 
with those of the same age and parentage n ‘ouneil of the America} 
University Professors 


1e ther interested agencies to 


now, and he finds that in every year th 
modern boys are taller than those of tl 


earlier generation. The gain in height’ eiation for the maintena 
varies with the age from 2.4 to 3.8 inches, of teaching in science 
) 


averaging 3.2 inches Dr Gray aseribes tion would d 


the vain ehie fly to progress in control ol the public 


infantile diseases which so frequently state legislatures rest 
damage growth and to knowledge of the sciences and strive 
vitamins, sunlight and rickets with con division between church at 
sequent better nurture matter. The association 


4 


The slight artistic deviations from thx an invest 


igation ot tive 


regular that bring beauty in musi¢e ean action of the Texas State 
be measured and charted by a phono- mission in striking out 
photographie method of music notation the school books 
devised by Dr. Carl E. Seashore, of the 

University of lowa, and demonstrated 

before the association Ordinary notes 

are crude and inaccurate compared with 

Dr. Seashore’s mechanically recorded 

curves that measure the tenderest emo 

tion in music or speech. Even differ- 

enees in mood of the singers are rigidly 

recorded by Dr. Seashore’s charting of 


the actual sound waves, and collectors 





